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LOVE AND CHICKENS. 
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4 NE hundred dollars for a fine day to- 
: morrow.” 
The speaker was one of a group of 
people seated on the roomy veranda of 
a ranch house in Northwestern Canada, 
on the evening of the 14th of September, 
1895. ‘*Chicken” shooting commenced 
the following morning and all the talk 
was of coveys, guns, dogs, shells, etc. 
The hosts of the party were Mr. and 
Mrs. Burke-Jones, English, owners of 
ihe ranch, where they played golf, 
tennis, gave houseparties and_inci- 
dentally made pretense of raising horses and sheep. 

“Sandy,” a confirmed globe-trotter, whose name bespoke 
his nationality, and “Jack,” a broad-shouldered, bronzed young 
Canadian civil engineer of undoubted ability and uncertain pros- 
pects, were the other male members of the party. The fifth figure 
on the veranda, comfortably ensconced in a huge armchair, who 
was cousin to Mrs. Burke-Jones, had deserted Montreal society to 
obtain a fashionable tan on face and hands from the caresses of the 
summer sun and prairie winds of the West, and rejoiced in the 
name of ‘‘Pete.” 

Pretty, piquant, full of vim and frolic, Pete’s dancing brown 
eyes, curly golden locks—and future financial possibilities—had 
proved too much for the susceptible Western youth, and hearts by 
the dozen lay at her feet. 

None of the owners of the aforesaid centers of life possessed 
any attractions however in Miss Pete’s eyes, but when big, hand- 
some Jack stopped his horse one afternoon at the ranch and yield- 
ing to the entreaties of his friend Burke-Jones, put in a couple of 
days giving some suggestions as to drainage and fencing, life in the 
West became suddenly very interesting to the brown-eyed visitor 
from Montreal. 

Since that day the trail from the little town, 12 miles away, 
had been often traveled by a rider answering closely to the descrip- 
tion of the young engineer, and the daily sound of his horse’s 
hoofs caused Mrs. B.-J. to smile knowingly to her husband across 
the putting green. 

‘‘A hundred dollars for a fine day tomorrow,” reiterated Burke- 
Jones. 

“I'll tak my chances on that,” said Sandy, ‘‘put up the siller, 
mon.” 

“Since when have you acquired control of the elements, old 
man,” asked Jack. 

“I’m no saying that I hae control o’ the elements” answered 
Sandy, “but I hae a gran chance tae mak a few pouns wi vera little 
risk and it would aye be fleein’ i’ the face o’ Providence tae refuse 
ma friend Jones a chance of being parted frae his guid bawbees. It 
is vera likely to be a gran day, the morn, and if it doesna—weel, 
I hae naething to lose that I can see.” 


‘No, no, Sandy,” laughed his friend, “you’re acanny Scot, no 
doubt, but it’s a good and sufficient guarantee that | want, and your 
little game won’t work this time.” 

‘Come along, Pete,” said Mrs. B.-J. “Let’s leave these men 
to their own devices. If we are to shoot chicken tomorrow we 
will need plenty of sleep to steady our nerves.” 

‘Bet you a pair of gloves against a—another pair,” said Jack, 
looking at Pete, ‘‘that no harm comes to the grouse from your 
little 20-gauge.” 

‘‘A most ungallant speech, sir!” retorted Pete, and added, “I 
am so confident, on the contrary, of my marksmanship that I will 
wager anything you please that | shoot more game than you.” 

“No! Will you though?” eagerly asked Jack with a slightly 
heightened color. 

Pete suddenly realized the full import of her challenge and 
turning, retreated desperately indoors, while a wave of crimson 
flushed in hot consciousness over the graceful neck and tiny shell- 
like ears. 

The other men glanced quizzically at Jack as the door closed, 
but that young man, with an immediate return to his habitual 
imperturbability, lounged carelessly into the chair just vacated by 
Pete and lighting a cigar, blew languid rings of smoke into the hazy 
moonlight. 

The chaffy talk began again and drifted into the all-absorbing 
question of the next day’s possibilities and probabilities, and ere 
long, after a round of ‘‘Scotch and soda,” an adjournment to bed 
waSin order and dreams of whirring grouse, cracking guns and 
bags laden down with the gamy prairie chicken held full sway. 

I fear if the truth were told that the dreams of two members 
of the household were very wakeful ones and had little to do with 
such prosaic matters as guns and dogs. 

‘Come now, girls! all aboard!” called the ranch owner at 
7:30 the next morning, ‘‘Breakfast’s been ready 15 minutes and the 
rig is at the door. 

The rapid but substantial meal over the party were soon in their 
seats and the long three-seated buckboard rolled briskly down the 
little avenue of trees towards the morning haunts of the expected 
game. 

The day proved a typical September one, redolent of the 
indescribable breath of the autumn plains, and Sandy averred that 
he was entitled to the premium offered the evening before. A laugh- 
ing argument on this important question served to add interest to 
the few miles that were to be passed before the shooting grounds 
were reached, 

Suddenly a sharp ‘‘Whoa!” from the driver brought the horses 
to a stop, and away to the right of the trail just on the edge of a 
stubble, the dogs were seen on a perfect point. “There they are!” 
was the universal exclamation; the men sprang quickly out, and 
assisting the ladies to the ground, guns were rapidly put together 
and loaded, and Mr. and Mrs. B.-J., Pete and Jack, tramped away 
towards the motionless dogs. 
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‘Steady, boys, steady;” admonished the owner of the excited 
and expectant animals, but the caution was needless. Better broken 
dogs or steadier workers were never seen than Burke-Jones’ splendid 
brace of Blue-Beltons, and though trembling in every limb at the 
enchanting aroma of the first covey of the season, the well- 
trained animals were steady as rocks. 

‘*You and Pete take the first chances,” whispered Burke-Jones 
to his wife, ‘‘Jack and I will pick up the stragglers—if any.” 


The ladies bravely stepped forward, but even as they did so, 
there came a sudden rush of swift, strong pinions, 


a melodious 





‘Tuck, tuck, tuck-a-tuck! and a dozen noble, brown birds sprang 
into the soft morning air and sailed away across the yellow stubble. 
Not a movement was made by either of the girls, who gazed 
in perplexity after the rapidly disappearing birds while the dogs 
looked reproachfully at them, and the men roared. 

‘Buck fever, is it?” asked Mr. B.-J. of his wife. 
you at least were past that stage.” 

‘‘Does this count on your wager,” quietly asked Jack in a low 
tone, and Pete, with heightened color, pushed back the safety of 
her little hammerless but said nothing. 

The birds did not go far and the dogs were sent on again, fol- 
lowed by the shooters on foot. 

Pete and Jack had their positions on one end of the line 
and beyond the hearing of the rest of the party. A singularly 
quiet and subdued mood claimed the young lady today. The joking 
challenge of the evening before had touched a harmonious chord 
in the breasts of both her and the young engineer. Jack had long 
ago discovered the nature of his malady, but remembering his own 
unwon position and lack of money, the material possessions of 
Miss Pete effectually silenced any outward manifestations and he 
simply drifted with the current of his inclinations, basking in the 
sunshine of the bright eyes and bewitching personality of his 
enchantress, when prudence would have bid him be miles away. 

And how fared it with Pete. The reader will have guessed 
that the ready blushes of that interesting young person gave the 
key to her feelings, albeit Pete was not prone to such exhibitions 
of feeling, being a young lady of rather more than usual nerve and 
command of herself. She felt sure that the young engineer loved 
her and she was quite decided as to her own feelings. She knew 
also, by intuition, possibly, that her wealth was the stumbling 
block in the way of his declaring himself, and was rash enough to 
wish that fate might intervene and a way out of the 
difficulty. 

“Why didn’t you shoot,” asked Jack? 

“I didn’t expect such a lot of birds, so big and strong and 
startling,” answered Pete gloomily. “Your Western grouse are 
new to me and | confessI was surprised into doing nothing; stupid, 
wasn’t 1?” 

‘No! I shouldn’t call it that,” said Jack. Many a man who 
fancies himself proof against nervousness in the field has had his 
heart in his mouth at the first close rush of a covey of our strong 
winged prairie chickens. You'll soon get over that—but—I wouldn't 
advise making—” 

‘| didn’t,” said Pete. ‘I made a very innocent and meaningless 
remark that you horrid men—” 

Tuck, tuck, tuck-a-tuck—whir-r-r-r 

Pete stopped abruptly—the stock of the little 20-gauge kissed 


“I thought 


show 
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the dainty cheek, and the sharp crack of the nitro sent a hand- 
some yellowish brown bird rolling over and over on the prairie. 

“Bravo!” shouted Burke-Jones from the bluff. ‘That was 
splendidly done, little girl.” 

Pete stood with flushed cheeks and sparkling eyes, while Jack 
picked up her first chicken, killed “dead in the air.” 

Every nerve was tingling, and as she opened her gun to reload 
and the ejector flipped the empty case over her shoulder, she 
said: 

‘‘Wasn’t that glorious?” 

“Which?” asked Jack, ‘the bird or the way you dropped 
him.” 

“Oh! the whole thing,” said Pete, ‘‘it just makes you feel good 
all over. It’s a thousand times better than breaking mud saucers.” 

The dogs soon found the first covey, which flushed within easy 
shot. The ladies got a bird each, much to their delight, while the 
men did their share by contributing three more to the bag. 

Several more coveys were located with varying success, and 
when the sun rose higher and luncheon time approached, the box 
under the driver’s seat contained eight and a half brace of the 
gamy Western grouse. 

‘I like to see the ladies join their husbands in the field,” mum- 
bled Burke-Jones, between bites of cheese sandwich. ‘It’s a lot 
better fun for the men, and then it saves doctor bills and general 
discomfort all ’round, don’t you know.” 

‘‘And what are we old maids to do who have no husbands to 
go shooting with?” queried Pete archly. 

“Go fishing,” answered Mrs. B.-J., with an amused look at 
Jack. 

‘‘Ye hae nae cause to grumble,” said Sandy. “Mistress Jones 
has only one puir slave, but ye hae twa bit bodys who are naught 
but clay in the hands o’ the potter.” 

“Speak for yourself, Sandy,” said Jack, “I decline to be any- 
body’s mud image.” 

‘Wait till you are asked before declining, young man,” retorted 
Pete. 

‘‘Come now children! Don’t squabble,” interposed Mrs. B.-J. 
“It is supposed not to be polite to quarrel before your hostess. 
Look! The dogs are after something. Let’s see what it is.” 

“Oh! I’m too hot,” said Pete. You all go and I'll stay here 
where it is nice and cool. This bluff is deliciously shady.” 

A chorus of barks and growls from the other side of the bluff 
sent the whole party off to investigate, and Pete left to herself, 
stretched comfortably out on the shawls and rugs, and thought of 
the day fast approaching when she would have to leave this free 
untrammeled life she had grown to love so well, and resume the 
galling conventionalities of city society. 

She looked out over the broad plain and the yellow stubble, 
felt the ozone-laden prairie wind on her cheek, and sighed to think 
it was soon to be but a memory. 


Then her thoughts drifted, as they | 
almost always did when she was alone, , 4 
to a tall, well-knit, handsome figure and j 
a bronzed, honest face whose gray blue \ 


eyes looked so eloquently into hers but 
whose tongue seemed under a spell of Wi i 
silence. 1 fi | } 

“The great goose,” she said petu- N \ | [' 
lantly, half aloud, “if it wasn’t for his 
idiotic pride and my hateful money 
then she blushed rosy red at her own 
temerity, and buried her face in the Ve 
cushions. 

A step in the bluff behind her caused 
her to raise her head hurriedly, 
and her heart beat faster for an hy 
instant. ; 

“I thought you spoke to 
some one” said Jack, for it was = 
he—surprised at seeing her alone. oS ; 
‘‘Am I the first to return?” 
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“There has been no one here since you all went after the 
dogs,” answered Pete, smoothing out her rumpled hair—*! have 
been alone,—and dreaming, I fancy,” with a little forced laugh. 

“Of what, or of whom?” asked the young man, looking at the 
sweet face and chic shooting costume with eyes that were full of 
love. 

‘| dreamed of a bet,” said Pete, nerved to sudden boldness by 
the young man’s glance. 

“It was a test of skill, and strange to say the loser was the 
winner.” 

“A singular wager, indeed,” said Jack, with a peculiar feeling 
in his throat. 

“What was the circumstance?” 

“Oh! I hardly remember it very vividly,” said Pete—*it had 
something to do with shooting, and the stake was—a girl’s life- 
happiness.” 

The young man got up hastily and pretended to be exam- 
ining one of the guns, but his breath came in short sobs, and his 
heart beat like a trip hammer. 

“There is a big covey of chicken just ’round the bluff,” he 
said, at length, “will you take a shot at them? It’s cooler now.” 

Jumping to her feet the girl took the dainty weapon that 
Jack silently handed her, and soon the two were slowly and 
cautiously walking towards the spot where the chicken were in 
hiding. 

“There they are,” whispered Jack, “right by that clump of 
weeds.” 

As he spoke the birds began to rise, first one old stager, 
then a brace together, then a half dozen, until with a chorus of 
Tuck, tuck, tuck-a-tuck-tuck” on every side a covey of twenty 
or more splendid birds burst from the bit of summer fallow and 
skimmed gracefully into the bluff. 

Pete’s 20-gauge cracked twice, followed by the more mascu- 
line boom of Jack’s black powder. 

Five birds fell, three dead, the others crippled. The dead were 
picked up and a short search and a couple of shots added the 
wounded brace to the bag. 

‘Did you get that extra bird or did I,” asked Jack. 

‘You did, of course,” answered Pete. 

“But I thought you prided yourseli on being a “shot” insisted 
the young man, who had by this time recovered his usual sang froid. 

“So I do—sometimes,” said Pete, ‘‘but I am positive it is your 
bird.” 

‘But it puts me one bird ahead,” argued Jack. 

‘What of it? Is it of very much importance?” 

“Oh, no! Only last night I thought you were anxious to bet 
that you could beat me,” remarked the young man with a reckless 
disregard of the dangerous subject of the wager. 

‘I may do it yet,” quietly. As she spoke, a “square-tail” jumped 
about ten yards before her, flying towards her companion. 
Instinctively the gua was at the shoulder, but while waiting for the 
bird to vet a little further from her, the girl did not notice that the 
young man was almost between her and the game. Just as she 
pressed the trigger a head seemed to rise before the gun. She 
gave a cry of terror but could not arrest the motion of her finger. 
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At the report the chicken dropped in a heap, but almost at the 
same instant the young man reeled and fell heavily to the ground. 

Pete tossed her gun aside and with an agonized cry for assist- 
ance sprang blindly forward, crazed with the overwhelming agony 
of the thought that she had killed the dearest thing earth held for 
her. She flung herself down on the grass and attempted to raise 
the young man’s head. A dull red stain was oozing through a 
jagged tear in his hunting hat, his eyes were closed, the breathing 
was almost inaudible. 

“Oh, Jack! Jack!” she cried. ‘I have killed you, miserable 
girl that I am.” 

She lifted the helpless head into her lap, removed the torn 
hunting hat and tried to staunch the fast flowing blood with her 
handkerchief. The warm crimson flowed over her fingers and she 
shuddered at the sensation. Then the strain proved too much for 
the tense nerves and she broke into a passion of tears, kissing the 
bloodless lips and eyes and hair a thousand times, and whispering 
little rambling incoherent sentences into the unconscious ears. 

The men came tearing across the stubble to find her with her 
arms around him, her head lying close to his and her bright hair 
dyed with the blood that oozed through her white fingers. When 
She came to herself she was lying on the couch at the ranch with 
Mrs. Jones fanning her. The memory of the afternoon came back 
with a rush and she attempted to sit up while a half-articulate cry 
rose to her lips. 

‘‘Now, dear,” said Mrs. Jones, “lie still and be quiet. Jack is 
upstairs and is going to be well again very soon. The shot only cut 
the bone a little, and he will be none the worse for it.” 

“Thank God,” cried the girl, and tears of thankfulness filled 
her eyes. 

For three weeks Jack was under the doctor’s care and Pete 
never left his side. 

How it all turned out nobody knew, but it was tacitly under- 
stood that in some way Jack had discovered that the girl’s money 
was but a little thing when weighed against love and that Pete was 
bound to have him, money or no money. So he accepted his fate 
very philosophically, all things considered, and under the stimulus 
of Pete’s happy laughter and exuberent spirits, which she made no 
attempt to conceal, he soon regained almost his usual health and 
activity. 

The two were seated on the broad porch one evening just as 
the sun had set and the purple haze of the Indian summer was 
over all the prairie. A covey of chicken sailed across the glow 
of the Western sky. It brought back to both a vivid picture of 
their first day in the field. 

Jack’s arm stole around the girl’s slight figure and she let her 
head drop on his shoulder with a satisfied little laugh. 

“My dream of the bet came true after all,” she said. 

“Don’t know about that,” answered Jack, ‘‘we bagged four 
brace apiece, didn’t we?” 

“Yes, but you forget to count my last shot,” she said smil- 
ingly. 

“What! That unlucky Minnesota square-tail?” 

‘‘No!” she said, drawing his face down to hers and shyly kiss- 
ing him, ‘‘my lucky Canada goose.” 











OUTINGS AND INNINGS. 
MyYRON COOLEY. 
MY FIRST DEER. 
“and O ye fountains, meadows, hills and groves, 
Forebode not any severing of our loves! 
Yet in my heart of hearts | feel your might; 
l only have relinquished one delight, 


To live beneath your more habitual sway.” 
—Wordsworth, 


\O you want to know all about the first deer I ever killed, 
do you, and how I came to be so passionately fond of 
outings and the sports connected therewith? The love of 
out-door life in the woods, along the streams and on the lakes was 
born in me. I sometimes think there must be a strain of wild 
blood in the family somewhere and it has cropped out in me. The 
first real excitement about deer that I remember was when! was 
eleven years old; father came in the house one evening and re- 
marked, ‘‘I’m going deer hunting to-morrow.” My, what an ex- 
citement. Father going deer hunting! It was in Steuben county, 
N. Y., and it appeared that for several days they had been running 
deer on the pine-covered hills above Campbelltown. No deer had 
been killed, but some had been seen every day, and two of my 
uncles hearing of it had become excited and they and my father 
had planned to go on the morrow. Father ran some bullets, filled 
the powder horn—we were simple folk in those days—cleaned out 
the long-barreled smooth-bore and was all ready for an early start 
in the morning. After breakfast, eaten by candlelight, we, father, 
mother, brother, sister and self, were off. Were we all going? 
Alas, no. We were to be left along the way at one of my uncle’s, 
while father went and shot the deer. Of course he would bring a 
deer back. I no more doubted that than I doubted my existence. 
How long that day was. It was really a short, dark winter day, 
and cold, too, for that locality. Night came on and about 8 o’clock 
the hunters returned. Did they have a deer? Not much, had not 
even seen one. The only person of the fifty or more men out that 
day who had seen a deer was the negro who with the cow bell 
did the tracking. The hunters were nearly frozen and raven- 
ously hungry. After warming up and eating the belated supper, 
we loaded ourselves into the sleigh and went home. We made 
father rehearse again and again every detail of the hunt. The negro 
with the bell, and the deer track that he actually saw deeply inter- 
ested us. 

The years went by and one lovely fall morning a party of four 
boarded the early freight train at Battle Lake, Minn., for 
days’ outing on the Leaf and Crow Wing Rivers. 
and myself were the four. We had two good boats, two mess 
chests, tent, bedding and other dunnage for a comfortable time. 
Jim was a veteran in deer hunting, having taken many trips from 
Chicago into Northern Michigan and Wisconsin, and done some 
tall killing. Jeff had also shot a deer in Michigan and out on the 
plains. George and! had not only never shot a deer, but I had 
never Seen a wild deer in the woods. 

Reaching Wadena we procured teams to carry us and our bag- 
gage to the crossing of the Leaf River, about three miles distant. 
Here we put our boats in the water and loaded them up, ate our 
lunch and pushed off. The whole afternoon we drifted along, with 
new and beautiful views opening for our admiration at every turn. 
At evening time we made our camp on a little meadow, pine-girt 
and water bounded. There wasa full moon, and as its silver sheen 
fell over river and meadow and wooded bluff crowned by sombre 
pines, it was almost too beautiful to be of earth. 

Early the next morning we were off. The same glorious 
weather, the same beautiful river and scenery, clearings being less 
and less frequent, the pine trees growing thicker and nearer the 
river. The only stop we made was for dinner, although we halted 
once or twice at places where Jim or Jett thought they saw “signs” 
onthe shore. During the afternoon Jetf shot four ducks which 
he started up from the river ahead of the boat. 
baked for our Sunday dinner,” said Jim. 
to grumble about the weather. 





a ten 
Jim, Jeff, George 


“We'll have them 
Both Jim and Jeff began 
“If it keeps dry and warm like 
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this we will have no deer.” In fact the newly fallen leaves made 
stillness impossible in the woods. As night drew on we looked 
for a good place in the pines for our Sunday camp, but could tind 
none. Atlength we found a nice place among the hard wood, and 
pitched our tent. We had taken the precaution as we came by 
some hay stacks in the afternoon to secure enough for our beds, 
After fixing our camp we crossed the river into some pine ‘‘slash- 
ings” hoping to start a deer, but none were to be found. 
“The vernal seeming breeze 
Mocked the faded grass and leafless trees. 
I might have dreamed of summer as I lay, 
Watching the fallen leaves with the soft wind at play.”’ 
—Whittier, 
Sunday seemed more like a midsummer day than a late fall one 
in northern Minnesota, and Monday was a repetition of the same 
only we had the excitement of following a wounded deer for awhile. 
Jetf had been absent from camp quite a while. Suddenly we heard 
his heavy Marlin ring out, once, twice, three times, then all was 
still for a long time. At length Jeff appeared, all excitement. 
“Boys, I’ve shot and wounded the largest buck I ever saw,” he 
exclaimed. how incredulous we looked, he continued, 
‘‘Look there, see that?” That, was a tuft of grass wet with blood. 
“Come help me track him.” So we went. We readily found the 
place where Jeff was when he shot. ‘‘I was lying here under these 
trees half asleep and wondering if the weather would change, when 
1 looked up and saw the deer right yonder; as I threw up my rifle 
he saw me and wheeled off. I shot and he stumbled, but he re- 
covered himself and went on, while I sent two more bullets after 
him.” Traces of blood were found here and there, but we finally 
lost the trail in a great marsh, and returned to camp without the 


Seeing 


deer. 
We now decided to move down into ‘“‘better country,” as Jim 


phrased it. We went ona few miles to where the Leaf joins the 





Lucky SHOTS WITH THE CAMERA,—lI. 


Crow Wing, and here established our camp again. The next 
morning we started out, separating and beating the low ground 
that formed the peninsula between the two rivers. Jim and George 
went along near the Leaf, | was near the Crow Wing and Jeff 
somewhere between. I sauntered along, stopping now and then, 
wondered where the others were, and if there were any deer in the 
I came to a rise in the ground and went up the slope into 
the grand pine woods. Just as 1 did so 1 heard a rifle ring out 
I looked quickly to my left and saw George 
shooting at a deer running along through the open pine woods. 
I then saw my first deer in the woods. How it did run as George 


woods. 


again and again. 
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was emptying the magazine of his rifle at it. Just then I heard a 
crashing behind me, and turned just as two deer broke from the 
low ground and came dashing up the slope. They saw me as | 
turned and at once separated, one going to the right and one to 
the left. I threw up my gun and fired at the one on the right, and 
great was my astonishment to see the deer jump high in the air, 
turn a complete somersault, and then lie still on the ground. | 
had killed my first deer. There was no mistake about it. I ran 
to where he lay, and if ever I felt mean in my life, it was then as I 
stood by that beautiful animal stretched out there with its legs 
slightly quivering and its wide-open eyes looking so reproachfully 
at me. Just then I heard a shot on the other side of the slope, 
followed quickly by a second, and knew that Jim had sighted a 
deer. George had now joined me and, leaving my deer lying there. 
we went over the ridge and found Jim standing over a deer he had 
just shot. Jeff now came up, and there was general congratula- 
tion and a triumphal march back to camp. 

Jeff had started the deer from a willow thicket on the low 
ground. ‘‘But,” he said, ‘‘Il’m going home if I’ve only come out 
here to be beaten by a fellow who was never on a hunt before 
and never saw a live deer in his life.” He did not carry out his 
threat, however. We put in two more days there, but the weather 
grew continually warmer and the woods drier. Finer weather for 
camping could not be desired, but it spoiled the deer hunting en- 
tirely. We concluded to break up camp and move on down the 
Crow Wing. This is quite a large stream and very picturesque. 
In some places there are rapids over which it required considerable 
skill to run our heavily loaded boats. We ran them all in safety, 
only Jim and I were hung up once in midstream on a_ boulder. 
Fortunately we ran square on, so did not capsize. The day was 
very warm. While we were resting at noon, Jeff and I proceeded 
to investigate the river for specimens of agate and shells. In our 
enthusiasm we partially undressed, and I shall ever remember the 
look on Jeff’s face as, having waded out to a large boulder, he 
stood upon it calling to me to come, and as I started his feet slipped 
and down he sat in the water, up to his chin. 

There being no promise of change of weather, we decided to 
go on down the river until we came to where there was a railroad 
station, when we would start for home. The dusk of the follow- 
ing evening found us hauling our boats from the river, and at mid- 
night we boarded the westbound express and were home in time 
for breakfast. And I had killed my first deer. 


AFTER MASCALONGE. 

“The free winds told him what they knew, 
Discoursed of fortune as they blew; 
Omens and signs that filled the air 
To him authentic witness bear.”’ 

Emerson. 

“I’ve got to go to Park Rapids, Thursday. If you'll go along 
we'll go over to Elbow Lake and try the mascalonge. Will you 
go?” So said Stephens on a Monday night, and Thursday morn- 
ing we were on the train bound for Park Rapids. We had often 
talked of taking the trip to Elbow Lake, in Minnesota, but a lack 
of time to make the trip, which included a sixty-mile drive to the 
lake over a road of incomparable roughness, and a return over the 
same road, had prevented. But the completion of the railroad 
line to Park Rapids brought the lake within eight miles of the rail- 
road. So August 6th saw us off for a few hours’ fish in the re- 
nowned Elbow Lake. We breakfasted at Wadena. Here we met 
three ‘fishing cranks,” one of whom was an old acquaintance, 
and with the other two we soon became acquainted, and then fol- 
lowed an exhibition of rods, reels and lines, and relating and com- 
paring experiences. They all said they envied us our trip and 
wished they could go. Stephensand I had our light split-bamboos, 
and were going to use a small G line with a No. 8 Skinner spoon. 
It was to be all experiment with us. We had never caught a mas- 
calonge, but we had always said that if we could get where they 
were we should use our ordinary tackle with the exception of the 
spoon. 

We reached Park Rapids in time for a 2 o’clock dinner. We 
ordered a team to be ready for us as:soon as Stephens should get 
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his business done. Four o'clock found us on our way. Elbow 
Lake is eight miles east of Park Rapids, and the drive is a very 
pleasant one through the pine woods all the way. Col. W. H. 
Martin lived on the shore of the lake and we had planned to get a 
boat of him and stay all night if he could keep us. We found Mr. 
Martin at home, and after a few questions had been asked and an- 
swered, were made welcome. We Sent the team back with instruc- 
tions to come for us at 10 o’clock the next morning. We soon 
had our rods rigged up and on the advice of Mr. Martin put a 
piece of light copper wire about six inches long at the end of the 
line to fasten the spoon on to keep the fish from biting it off, 
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Isn’t He a Beauty? 


which they will often do if no wire is used. Mr. Martin has lived 
on the lake eleven years, and not only knows all the country 
thereabouts, but also where the gamy mascalonge abide. He gave 
us a few directions and we were off up the lake, leaving orders for 
an eight o’clock supper. The lake is very appropriately named 
Elbow Lake, as it closely resembles a bent arm. We turned the 
bend and went slowly along the west shore, keeping just out of the 
weeds. 

What was that which gave such a tug at the line and caused 
my rod to bend so? Had the spoon caught on a log? No, for 
there was a succession of fierce jerks that caused me to call out to 
Stephens, ‘I’ve hooked one!” I had a very pleasant experience 
the next few minutes, which resulted in bringing to the side of the 
boat a fish that could do more rushing and plunging and splash- 
ing, when seemingly played out, than any fish | had had on a hook 
in some time. Get him into our landing net we could not, so 
watching my chance! caught him in the gills with my left hand 
and jerked him into the boat —my first mascalonge. 

‘‘He didn’t jump ten feet into the air,” I said. 

‘‘No; nor jump over the boat,” added Stephens. 

“Nor run at us with his mouth wide open, gnashing his 
teeth.” 

“But isn’t he a beauty?” 

And indeed the fish was very pretty. I had no idea that mas- 
calonge were such fine looking fellows, 
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During the next hour we caught four more, three of them be- 
ing almost exact mates to the first, even to a very small fraction of 
a pound in weight, the other weighing oniy 4 Ibs. 

One of these fish went through a variety of gymnastic exer- 
cises, which were far and away ahead of anything in that line | 
ever Saw any fishdo. 1 had Stephens’ rod in my hand with about 150 
feet of line out when I hooked it. Immediately the fish broke wa- 
ter, and, just clearing it, leaped away to the left, and at once re- 
peated the performance, going to the right. I handed the rod to 
Stephens and watched the fun. When the fish was in about seventy- 
five feet from the boat it sprang straight out of the water about 
three times its length as though shot from a gun, and fiercely shook 
itself while in the air. 

‘‘Are you Sure that is not a tarpon?” asked Stephens, as he 
saw the performance, contesting every inch with the fish, mean- 
while. 

“No, I’m not sure of anything only that this is most glorious 
sport,” I answered. 

We had adopted a plan of getting the fish into the landing net 
after our struggle with the first one. We would back them into 
the net, or, as Stephens phrased it, “make them set down in it.” 
By doing this we saved the net, as mascalonge have an ugly way of 
getting through a net if they have half a chance; and also saved 
getting the net, teeth of fish and hooks tangled in ‘‘confusion 
worse confounded.” 

In the twilight we rode back to Col. Martin’s. He was sur- 
prised at our catch of five fish. ‘I did not expect you'd get any, 
being strangers to the lake and to that kind of fishing. I thought 
I'd go out with you in the morning and help you get some, but 
you've done as well as i could myself.” 

We felt very well satisfied as we sat at the bountifully spread 
table drinking our coffee, eating broiled spring chicken, and blue- 
berries and cream. Bed time came all too soon, as we Sat listening 
to the Colonel’s lively account of hunting and fishing in various 
places and especially there when he first settled on the lake. He 
told of a mascalonge jumping clear over the boat, and various 
other performances of the fish that were equally wonderful, and of 
the old veterans that no tackle would hold. He lamented the grow- 
ing scarcity of game and fish, but as deer were seen every day, and 
sometimes several in a day, and a great moose had only a short 
time before come to the lake in broad daylight, but a few rods 
from the house, drank from the lake, and walked away into the 
woods again while Mrs. Martin and her daughter stood in the yard 
looking on, we thought some game was left yet. 

We went to bed, saying we would get up at daylight and go on 
the lake, coming back to an 8 o’clock breakfast. We were on the 
lake at 5 o'clock. The first fish I hooked I lost after getting it to 
the boat. The next one we landed. It was another seven-pounder. 
Soon after this Stephens was pulling along, | having his rod in my 
left hand and mine in my right, when I was most vigorously noti- 
fied that a fish was on Stephens’ hook. I handed him his rod. He 
gave a jerk or two and tried to reel in, but could not. ‘‘That’s no 
fish. I’ve caught fast to a log or something,” he said. 

“It is a fish,” 1 replied, and just then it broke water a long 
ways back. “Here, you reel him in,” said Stephens, after he had 
struggled with him for awhile, ‘‘while | try and keep the boat out 
of these rushes.” I took the rod, and if any one had told me there 
was so much fight in an 11 Ib. mascalonge, as we found it to be 
when we weighed it, | would have told them they did not know 
what they were talking about. Three times | brought that fish to 
the boat, and three times it took 150 feet of line off the reel. The 
surges, runs and plunges of that fish | shall ever remember. At 
last I told Stephens to row to the shore, about forty rods away, 
and we’d land him on mother earth. I’ve led several varieties of 
animals in my life, but I’ve never led any that gave so much excite- 
ment and pleasure as leading that fish. The slight bamboo rod 
was pliant, and bent and sprung as true as Steel. I feared for the 
line, a light G silk one which had been used several times before. 
The way that fish disported itself on the way to shore was won- 
derful, but at length it lay upon the sand, our prize. We now 
started back for breakfast and caught two more on our way across, 
weighing 3 Ibs. each. 


When we reached the landing and showed the fish, the Colonel} 
said, ‘‘You have thoroughly beaten every one who ever came 
here as you did, without knowing the lake or the habits of the fish. 
It’s wonderful, and you havn’t broken a rod or line either.” 

We felt very well satisfied. We had no large fish as masca- 
longe run, but with our tackle it was rare sport with the size fish 
we had. We packed the nine beauties so we could take them 
home. There were two weighing 3 Ibs., one 4, five of 7 and one 
of 11 lbs. Soon after eating breakfast and packing the fish the 
team came to take us to Park Rapids, from whence we would take 
the train home. All too short had been our stay, and we are 
fully determined to go again and stay longer. We had always been 
told, and it was repeated by several in Park Rapids, that the 
mascalonge were only to be found in Elbow Lake and Sand Lake, 
which is near by. I have read the same statement many times, 
but Col. Martin assured us that lying north and northwest from 
Elbow Lake, between the Fish-hook and Crow Wing Rivers, there 
is a chain of fifteen lakes, all of which have mascalonge in them. 
“| have caught them in ten of the lakes,” he said, ‘‘and know they 
are in others.” What grand possibilities for rare fishing in that 
chain of lakes! 

JUST DREAMING. 

I’m thinking of hazy September 

And the lakes in the forest so green, 
With low wooded hills beside and beyond them 

And the wind-dimpled waters between: 
Of the halcyon days now departed, 

When | rocked on their waters so pure, 
Enthralled by these gems of the forest 

While the waves lapped a sweet “overture.” 

E. P. Jaques. 





CAMPING IN THE WESTERN MOUNTAINS. 
BETH BELL HIGGINS. 


The whistle of a train, that I hear at a certain time every 
evening, has a sort of hypnotic influence over me. I lose myself 
at once, and imagine | am again on board the train and away, on 
my first long trip across the continent, an experience that was the 
consummation of many longings and aspirations. There were 
weeks and months of restful change, new scenes and delights, 
after several years of care, toil and ill-health, and I suppose 
that is why, when I first visited the West, I lost my heart to it for 
good and all. 

And now, there are many days when I say to myself, ‘‘People 
ought to live their lives away from cities, out in the broad, free 
West, where the grand old mountains seem a shelter like mothers 
to their little ones, where the waterfalls splash and tumble, the 
wild flowers revive the fainting breath, the forests cool the heated 
blood, and the lakes rock gently the canoes in which you seek 
abandonment and idleness.” 

I see with Memory’s eyes a spot in Nature’s own enchanted 
land, where a little summer cottage stands on the shore of a lovely 
lake, stretching for miles through the woodlands, by one side of 
which the huge mountains tower, casting their shadows, very early 
in the afternoon, across the lake and cottage and dzerkening the 
colors of the thimble berries and Indian pinks, on the other side 
of the lake. 

Then the long, long row in the boats, when we all go for the 
day to the head of the lake, where creeps the little mountain 
stream, the home of quantities of beautiful trout which we beguile 
with our bait and take home for supper, the warm sandy beach we 
find for bathing, then the cool, slow drifting homeward, with the 
moon coming up before we are half way there, and the beacon 
lights of the huntsmen’s fires around on the hills and mountain 
tops!—But where was I, and what did I want to tell you about? 

I’m away back here where that train started from, more than 
a thousand miles from this paradise, and I want to talk a little 
about a charming camping locality. 

If anywhere in the wide, wide world, camping out is a delight 
and a recreation, it is in the far Northwest—in Washington and 
Idaho. It is the fashion there to go camping during the summer 
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months. The Sound cities, as well as the inland towns and cities, 
almost empty themselves of their population when July arrives, 
and seek health and happiness, out in the woods, by the lake 
shores. There is the width of the continent between the way 
these people equip themselves for their swmmer’s outing, and that 
of the fashionable people of the East, who make their annual exodus 
to the seaboard resorts for the season. 

In the West, whether you dwell in a tent or a cottage, you go 
for a grand good time. You leave your fashionable clothes at home, 
and dress in cool ginghams, easy shoes, big shade hats, and are 
guiltless of gloves. Comfort, rest and genuine pleasure, are the 
ends always sought. 

The Western air is very dry, and no possible danger can arise 
from living out of doors, and while the sun is hot, the moment 
you get into the shade, it is deliciously cool. 

"There are a dozen of pretty lakes, all easy of access from 
Spokane, where you can go by train, or with wagons, taking your 
camping outfit along, and thus be sure of befter conveniences than 
otherwise. The place where I found such pleasure, which I am 
telling of, was at a lake in the Cceur d’Alene mountains, in Idaho. 

Our own Minnesota lakes are marvels of beauty, but the lakes 
of Washington and Idaho, surrounded as they are by monster 
mountains, that array themselves about these fair inland seas, have 
an added fascination for every devotee of nature. The surround- 
ings give to each an air of exclusiveness, which makes it a small 
world by itself, unlike all others. 

Rest, forgetfulness of toil, perfect freedom and content become 
realities indeed. You have the feeling of being far away from all 
the busy world, as you lie in a hammock during the peaceful hours, 
disturbed only by the merry laugh of some happy nomad, or the 
echoing sound of a rifle shot, that becomes familiar and frequent. 
Or you drift about in boat or canoe, while the long twilight lingers 
and lingers, until you almost fancy you can see the light, which 
heralds the new day, creeping up from the East over the dark 
barriers, to meet and vanquish the softer, weaker light. Then you 
hasten to camp, to your inviting bed, and sleep with the ease and 
blisstulness of innocent childhood, that laughs at the very name 
of insomnia. 

It may not be best to locate for your summer's outing too far 
from inhabited regions, unless some of your number are unusually 
sure shots, for the appetite that one acquires in an amazingly short 
time in this atmosphere of lake and mountain, will demand being 
satisfied often and in a substantial manner, and supplies must be 
easy to get, so that no cannibalistic tendencies arise. 

It is not an unfamiliar thing to be roused from a lazy dream 
at any time of the day by the distant baying of hounds, to see for 
a moment the fleet-footed deer bounding along, in mortal fear of 
the dogs so close behind, and then to hear the ringing report of the 
huntsman’s gun, telling that the beautiful creature has run its final 
race. 

One morning, while we were all still at the breakfast table, out 
in the sweet air, under the trees, chatting and laughing over yes- 
terday’s mishaps, and planning new exploits for the day, we were 
startled by the sound of pursuing hounds, heard the report of some 
early sportsman’s rifle, and soon saw the hunted doe rush down 
the opposite bank cf the lake, plunge into the cool, still waters, and 
swim valiantly for the other shore, while the hounds hurried on up 
the mountain side, seeking their prey, but foiled for once. Nobody 
appearing to follow up the deer, a number of our party ruse 
hurriedly from the table, ran for a boat and set out in pursuit, 
taking a rope and gun. 

The doe saw them start, and turned diagonally across the lake, 
making for a point some distance further up, on our side of the 
lake. The men had tv bend to the oars most vigorously, to over- 
take the pretty swimmer, and even then she was getting very near 
the shore, when her strength suddenly began to wane, and in a 
moment the lasso was over her head. They discovered then that 
the deer had been wounded before making that last vain attempt to 
get out of harm’s way. 

Not being entirely hardened by our savage life, some of the 
girls of the party shed a few tears, I fear, when the animal was 
pulled up on shore, looking so accusingly out of the almost human 


eyes; but it would not do to be sentimental, and after being 
dressed and cut up, the venison was strung up to smoke over a 
huge fire out in the woods. After that we had smoked bear meat 
(it being out of season for venison) to fall back upon, whenever 
our supplies ran low. 

Sometimes in the evenings we would arrange an impromptu 
entertainment. It usually took the form of an illumination and 
water carnival. The gentlemen of the party would gather a lot of 
logs together on the water, pile great quantities of broken trees 
and brush upon the raft so made, tow it out into the lake and 
touch a torch to it. Then in our fleet of boats we would row 
about in the red glow of the fire, sing songs and laugh at weird 
Stories of goblins and water sprites, till the curtain of darkness 
fell over all the brilliant scene. Or, we would find a huge old 
hollow tree trunk, and build a fire in that, watching the flames 
climb up and up to the very top and gradually consume the ancient 
landmark, while within the ring of light extending far out around 
the burning column, we danced the ‘Fairies’ Revel,” and behind us 
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HUNTING WITH A Camera.—lIl. 


in the fitful shadows, the brownies, in all their quaintness of form 
and color, stole out and joined in, to the music of the soft rushing 
air and crackling tinder. 

Ah me! Can the unknown realities of the world to come, 
think you, be fuller of pure delight, harmony and sweetness—more 
of joy unbounded, freedom uncontrolled, heart happiness un- 
alloyed, than some of the seasons we have known here? 


Have you induced that friend of yours to subscribe yet? 


Nay, let me tell you, there may be many that have forty times 
our estates, that would give the greatest part of it to be healthful 
and cheerful like us, who, with the expense of a little money, have 
ate and drank, and laughed, and angled, and sung, and slept 
securely; and rose next day, and cast away care, and sung, and 
laughed, and angled again; which are blessings which men cannot 
purchase with all their money.—/zaak Walton. 


Have you sent in that dollar, for which you are in arrears? If 
not, could you not do it today before again forgetting about it? 
Please so favor us. Currency or stamps will do if more conveni- 
ent than a check or money order. 
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EVERGREENS. 
MAE SONNE. 
Cedar Lodge.—Il. 


One who has always lived ina flat or even a rolling country 
can form but a faint idea of the delights of a mountain home. 
A home in the vale brings to one a peaceful vision of murmuring 
brooks, dancing butterflies, bees, humming-birds, clover, lazy 
cattle lying under trees—a beautiful, quiet scene; a home by the 
changeful, restless sea has joys that can only be appreciated by one 
who dwells within sound of its waters, but a home in the moun- 
tains, rearing their lofty, snow-capped pinnacles skyward where 
the royal eagle spreads its pinions, the coy deer peeps shyly from 
its covert, the prowling bear sniffs in search of prey—that is the 
home for me. 

And great moulders of character are the mountains; for who 
could be otherwise than constant, honest and brave with those old 
cliffs looking solemnly down upon one; and who could be any- 
thing but sincere with the innocent, wide-eyed mountain sorrel 
(which, from its name, is a companion of the mountain) gazing 
into your face from every thicket and bypath? Where all that you 
encounter is beautiful and good, there is no room for the gross 
and ugly and selfish instincts to thrive. Imagine, if you can, a man 
sitting down by a babbling brook to think out some deep plan of 
crime. Methinks the chances of the man for either this world or 
the next, whose soul is so demoralized that it does not respond 
to the divine promptings of Nature, are very few indeed. 

If you think about it you will find that the majority (in fact 
almost all) of the fiercest savage tribes have been and still are those 
who live elsewhere than in a rugged or mountainous land. | 
think the truest criterion of the healthfulness of a climate is the 
easiest arrived at by asking: What is the occupation of its inhab- 
itants? And if I find that the occupation is unhealthful, I at once 
conclude that the climate is unhealthful or its inhabitants would 
not be driven to it as a means of maintenance. You might read to 
me tracts and pamphlets by the score eulogizing the advantages of 
health and the delightful scenery of a certain country, but if you 
ended by telling me that hemp-growing was the leading trade, all 
your pains would have been taken for naught, for, I would say, 
where hemp is grown the land is low, hot, foul and swampy, preg- 
nant with fevers. No, sir; I think I will search elsewhere for health 
and scenery. You Say the locality itself is what is unhealthful, and 
not the occupation. Well, yes, of coursé, solve it in that way if 
you would rather. It makes no difference which end of a problem 
you begin at so long as it brings the same solution. 

But put a mountainous district to this or any other test as to 
health and it will stand it without flinching. Beit lumbering, min- 
ing, herding, hunting or fishing or any other labor or pleasure 
that can be carried on there, health abounds. 

I am sure if one mountain home can be more delightful than 
another, my aunt’s had the preference. You will note a peculiar 
characteristic of every mountain stream, that in flowing through 
the narrow bottom land it never sweeps through the middle of the 
land, but invariably hugs the higher bank for a distance until the 
cliffs rise on the opposite side, when it crosses over and travels a 
close companion with its more imposing friend, thus winding 
snake-like alternately from mountain to mountain until it reaches 
its destination. My aunt lived near such a stream, on the bank 
farthest from it. 

The house, which was built on a bench in the mountain 
side, was constructed of cedar ‘‘shakes.” It consisted of some 
half-dozen rooms, whose walls and floors were made of the 
same rough wood. Although most of the furniture was home- 
made, it possessed a roominess and comfort seldom found else- 
where than in a mountaineer’s home. Everything was made on a 
large scale, the chairs, beds, tables; and the huge fire-place, which 
filled one whole corner of the sitting-room, was a small house in 
itself. What delightful evenings | have spent with that old fire- 
place! Evenings when all the rest had retired I have sat there alone; 
melancholy evenings, thinking of home, hundreds of miles away. 
Mayhap a coal on the hearth if it could, would tell how its life had 


been shortened by tears that fell from my eyes in some of those 
midnight musings. Happy evenings, when perhaps the cause was 
only a letter, or something equally as trivial, that had changed the 
monotony of the day. 

There was one piece of furniture that, next to the fire-place, | 
liked better than anything of my aunt’s, and that was her arm- 
chair. It, like everything else, was of home manufacture, the 
frame being of rude fir, unplaned and unpolished. Enveloping the 
whole structure was a large cougar skin, tanned in real trapper 
Style with the head, claws, and tail intact, the thick, tawny fur of 
which fell in soft heavy folds and swept the floor. Surely no 
princess’ boudoir ever held divan richer or cosier. 

The roof crowned the retreat in more ways than most roofs. 
From the exterior it looked very well, with inoffensive little tufts 
of grass and moss growing in the crevices, but on a rainy day the 
interior was quite the reverse, both as to looks and convenience, 
with all the cans and pails and kettles of the establishment hung 
around over the ceiling to catch the descending drops,—tinkle, 
tinkle, tinkle,—not unlike some musical instrument. But in the 
novelty of studying Mars, or waking up in the night to find the 
moon shining in your face through the holes as you lay in bed, 
you forgot the little annoyance of the thunder shower. 

From the front door, which was in fact the only door that 
opened to the outside, the ground sloped gently toward the south 
to the river, which could be faintly heard ona still summer day, 
or late in the evening when all the creatures of the woods had gone 
to rest, or early in the morning before they had arisen. This slope 
was set apart for the bees, and you may be sure they had the ex- 
clusive right and exercised full sway over their domain. If they 
hadn't, my aunt would have made life unbearable to any one who 
dared molest them, for the care and culture of her bees was a 
source of much comfort, and of the success that attended her ef- 
forts she was very proud. 

With the exception of two huge cedars that stood at each 
corner a little distance from the front. you havea full picture of 
Cedar Lodge; but no picture could convey the far-reaching air of 
warmth and hospitality that hovers about the door. No trapper, 
hunter, tramp or gentleman that ever stopped there, went away 
feeling that he had been unwelcome. Bed and board were shared 
with each as freely as if he were a dear friend. 

While my aunt fussed about the kitchen preparing the strang- 
er’s supper, She would entertain him with incidents of her girlhood, 
early days in the settlement, or perhaps of some great hunt in 
which her ‘‘Son William” took a prominent part. She related 
them with the same simplicity that they were presented to her in- 
nocent old mind. Dear Aunt Angie, your gentle old heart has 
long since ceased to beat. The pine needles have fallen upon your 
resting place for many a long summer. But many, many long 
summers will have passed away ere the memory of your kindness 


Shall have been effaced. 
(To be continued. 





A CRUISE TO THE TROPICS. 


We are informed that an ocean steamer is about to be fitted up 
for a six months’ cruise in the tropics, starting in December. She 
will take aboard—no cargo—only passengers, health and pleasure 
seekers, tourists, sportsmen wishing to make the acquaintance of 
tropical fish and game, as well as some representatives of American 
manufacturers, and will visit coastwise twenty-eight ports in 
Mexico, Guatemala, Honduras, Nicaragua, Costa Rica, United States 
of Columbia, Venezuela, the islands of Curacas and Trinidad. 

The ships stay in each port sufficiently long to give an oppor- 
tunity to visit the interior of the different countries. In Columbia, 
for instance, the tourists can go by steamer up the Magdalen River, 
cross the first chain of the Cordilleras Mountains to Bogota, the 
capital, of 150,000 inhabitants. Report had it that extremely rich 
gold veins have been struck in Columbia. 

From Trinidad steamers go up the Amazon River to Angostura 
(Cindad Bolivar). It promises to be a delightful winter trip. 
Descriptive programmes are soon to be published, and may be 
nad by addressing A. L. Lowe, 567 W. Boulevard, New York City. 
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A FISHING TRIP TO KABEKONA. 


Along in the latter part of July those two old friends and 
anglers, Mr. George Raisbeck of New York and Mr. Fred D. Hett- 
ron of Boston, Mass., met at the Palmer House in Chicago. Mr. 
Heffron was on his way West, expecting tobe in Minneapolis about 
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KaBEkKONA Camp. Maltin BUILDING. 


the first'of August, and had decided to take a fortnight vacation. 
He had heard of the famous Kabekona Camp in Northern Minne- 
sota. In fact he had met in Chicago some of the earliest visitors 
to that famed locality and their discussions of the magnificent 
sport to be had there decided the question of where to go. 

This being the case, the next thing in importance was a friend 
to accompany_him. We all know that this is ofttimes a difficult 
thing to find; many a good fellow around town is a howling 
nuisance in the woods. But luck was with him this time for when 
he met Raisbeck he exclaimed, ‘‘You’re the very man I! want, we 
are going to Woman Lake the first of August.” ‘‘No, we are not,” 
replied George, ‘‘you may be going to Woman Lake, but I am 
going to New York. I have just been out to Lake 
Minnetonka for a week with my old fishing partner 
Leonard of Minneapolis, and my play spell is 
over.” But Mr. Heffron would not have it that 
way and George declares that for several days 
and nights, while the two were together in 
Chicago, Fred rang the praises of Kabekona Camp 
and presented such convincing arguments that 
finally only a few hours before George intended 
taking the train to New York, he consented to go 
to Woman Lake instead. 

They arranged to meet in Minneapolis August 
ist, Mr. Heffron coming there from Denver, Col., 
and Mr. Raisbeck from New York. 

Here are a couple of enthusiastic anglers to be 
patterned after. Think of Mr. Raisbeck coming 
this distance for a two week’s fishing trip and 
Mr. Heffron quite as far. They met as per agree- 
ment, the writer was on hand to see the meeting 
and a jolly Sunday was spent getting ready for the 
Start on Monday morning. 

It would have done your heart good to see 
the fishing tackle those two men had. Steel rods, 
Split bamboo rods, greenheart rods, bethabara 
rods, lancewood rods; Meek reels, Vom Hofe reels, 
big reels, little reels, lines, hooks, flies, sinkers, landing nets, 
ina word fishing tackle ad libitum, ad infinitum. Mr. Heffron 
recently had made to his order, in Chicago, a ‘sporting trunk” 
with trays and movable compartments large enough to take in his 
longest rod and his whole camp paraphernalia. It wasa beauty to 





look at and a model of convenience, but unfortunately he found 
that it weighed 250 pounds when loaded. Mr. Raisbeck’s sporting 
trunk goes to the other extreme and is a little too small. 

A few days before Raisbeck’s arrival the writer received a letter 
from him saying: ‘‘When you see Fred give him a good roast 
about the steel rod; he has not been in the game as long as we’ 
have, and we must teach him to do things right.” 
The explanation of this is that Mr. Raisbeck does 
not believe in the steel rod, not but what it is 
a good rod, but because he does not believe in 
taking an unfair advantage of the fish by using 
tackle that is practically unbreakable. 

In attempting to carry out my instructions, 
however, | ran against a pretty hard proposition. 
Mr. Heffron’s experience as a salesman has so de- 
veloped his natural ‘‘gift of gab” that he talked 
me to a stand-still on the steel rod question, and 
came out of the argument with flying colors. 
But he had it in for George for instructing me 
tu deliver this roast, and laid for a chance to get 
even, which he did in good shape two weeks later. 

It seems that while George was in New York 
a few days before he started West, he began pick- 
ing up heavy tackle with which to conquer on 
his native heath, the untamed mascalonge of 
Woman Lake, which seems to contain a weight of 
50 pounds. So one of the friendly dealers in New 
York sold him a split bamboo rod in one piece 
about 64% feet long which he confidently assured 
George was just the implement he must have for 
that kind of tishing. The rod was a veritable weaver’s beam, with 
no more spring or flexibility to it than a piece of 2x4 scantling, 
but George was so enthusiastic over it that he, in return, convinced 
Fred that life would not be worth living without one like it and 
therefore a telegram was dispatched from Minneapolis to New 
York, to the aforesaid dealer, to forward by next express another 
one of those wonderful rods straight through to Kabekona Camp, 
via Pine River, Minnesota, express charges $3.45. The sequel of 
the rod question is that Fred never used his at all, but landed all his 
fish with his favorite steel rod and George only used his one day 
and then came to the conclusion that he was more used to a rod 
than a pike pole, at least-for fishing purposes; Fred by sundry 
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and divers allusions to the notorious rod as making a good 
tent pole, or good thing to pole the boat up the river with, 
or to stick into the lake and use as a stake to anchor the 
boat to, got most gloriously even for the attempted roast on the 
steel rod. 
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They left Minneapolis Monday morning at 9:30, changing cars 
at Brainerd for the B. & N. road to Pine River, where they stayed 
Monday night. Tuesday morning they drove to Kabekona Camp, 
22 miles from Pine River, and there they found a great surprise 
waiting them. After getting as deep into the woods as they were, 
they did not naturally expect much in the way of civilized accom- 
modations, but here they found, beautifully located 
on a high bluff off the shore of the lake, a large, 
well-built log house, which served as kitchen, dining 
room and office. On either side of this were five 
small log houses for sleeping purposes, some con- 
taining one bed and others two. Brussels carpet on 
the floor, spring beds and mattresses and clean linen. 
Truly this was unexpected luxury to find so far in the 
wilderness. The advantages of the sleeping places 
being separated from each other will be readily appre- 
ciated by all of us who have been at times kept awake 
at some hotel the greater part of the night by the 
fishermen (?) in the next room who prefer to play 
poker rather than to sleep. 

Given such a sensible, well arranged and even 
luxurious place to live at, comfortable boats, efticient 
guides and fish in almost unlimited quantity and 
variety, what more can the heart of the angler wish 
for? The locality is a veritable lacustrine paradise. 
The lakes are of various sizes, and are in most cases 
connected with each other by streams large enough to 
readily float the boats. It certainly adds greatly to the 
charm of fishing to be able to change the surroundings 
frequently, and in going from one lake to another at 
least enjoy the anticipation of what the untried lake 
may hold. As an instance, on Wednesday, the 4th 
of August, a very hot day by the way, the boys 
fished Woman Lake, Girl Lake, Broadwater Lake 
and Little Girl Lake, taking in these various lakes 50 pickerel, 
30 bass and 20 wall-eyed pike. On Thursday, fishing in Woman and 
a small deep lake with no name, they took 15 bass and a lot of pike 
and pickerel not counted. Among the bass were two of 44 pounds 
each and one of 4 pounds. On Friday their catch was 84 bass, 41 
pike and pickerel, and one 25-pound mascalonge caught by Mr. 
Heffron. The score of the following days is practically as follows: 
On the 7th, 32 fish, on the Sth, 82 tish, on the 9th, 57 fish, on the 
10th did not fish, on the 11th, 101 fish, on the 12th, 30 fish and on 
the 13th, the unlucky number, they made a record-breaking catch. 
They discovered a small deep lake which the guides had not known 
the existence of and it was named with due pomp and ceremony 
Heffron Lake, and simply to show the possibilities they fished from 
ten o’clock in the morning until fivein the afternoon, casting frogs 
and took 313 bass. Right here I wish to explain in regard to the 
large number of fish caught, and to absolve my friends entirely 
from any suspicion of pot fishers or fish hogs. All of the fish 
caught, in excess of what could be eaten, were returned to the 
water alive and uninjured, keeping only those that were hooked 
deeply or in any way injured, and such usually proved sufficient 
for the table. 

The mascalonge fishing was somewhat of a disappointment, 
they took only four of 25 pounds each, one of 17 pounds, and one 
of 14 pounds. And a peculiar thing was noticed about these fish; 
they seemed to be out of condition in some way; their mouths 
and throats were highly inflamed, and their teeth were actually soft 
and they seemed to have, temporarily at least, lost their courage 
as they did not at all put up the fight which the mascalonge usually 
does. What is the explanation of this? Do mascalonge shed their 
teeth or have a moulting season like birds? We would very much 
like to know if any one else has ever noticed such a peculiar con- 
dition of these fish. 

One of the photographs represents the Kabekona Camp’s main 
building. Does it not look like a fisherman's resort? A good 
place to start away from in the morning, and a better place to get 
back to at night. It is to be regretted that the photographer of 
party had not a little more technical skill. Note the photograph 
of Mr. Heffron, with his guide holding up a 25-pound mascalonge. 
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Had his back been turned toward the light the black spots which 
are such a distinguishing characteristic of these fish would have 
shown much more distinctly, as it is a few of them only can be 
seen towards the fishes’ tail. I can imagine Mr. Heffron saying as 
he stands there, ‘‘Say, George, | caught them with a steel rod.” 
The third photograph shows at least a portion of the tackle the 
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boys had with them. Eight rods can be counted, two landing nets, 
a double barrel shot-gun and a Winchester rifle. In all my long 
experience as an angler I have never seen two men start on a trip 
with a more complete outfit of fishing tackle, and everything of 
the best grade at that. Still it does not follow that such an amount 
of tackle is necessary, and the reader is not to infer that should 
he go to Woman Lake he must feel obliged to take with him more 
than one quarter of the duffle our two good friends had. Still | 
would say if your pocketbook can stand the draft, do not stint 
your outfit in either quantity or quality. W. W. LEONARD. 


MIGRATIONS OF QUAIL. 
F. HENRY YORKE, M. D. 


Among our game birds, properly so called, Colinus Virginianus 
is the most widely distributed and best known. It rejoices in sev- 
eral local names applied for the sake of distinction or through or- 
nithological mistakes; notably so is the name of ‘‘quail,” usually 
used in speaking of the bird in localities where the ruffed grouse, 
erroneously termed partridge, is to be found. A brood, or two 
or more broods, collected together, is commonly called a ‘‘covey,” 
which would be perfectly correct if the bird were given its true 
name of partridge. The terms differ, which from time immemorial 
have been used in sporting parlance when speaking of a number of 
birds; for example, we speak of a ‘‘covey of partridge,” a “bevy 
of quail,” a ‘‘flock of grouse,” an ‘‘eye of pheasant,” a ‘‘flock of 
ducks,” a ‘‘wisp of snipe,” etc. 

Our common partridge ranges from New England west to the 
Rockies, northwards to lat. 46 deg. north, becoming more plenti- 
ful as it reaches through the middle States to the southern, where 
it admits of two varieties which require a skilled eye to recognize— 
var. C. Texanus and var. C. Floridanus, found from Texas and 
New Mexico southwards. Beyond the Rockies and westwards of 


the Sierra Nevadas, through California and Oregon, its cousin 
Laphortyx Californicus holds forth in the valleys and is termed Cali- 
fornia partridge or valley quail; in the mountains and verging to 
the coast, the mountain partridge is found, called Oreortyx pictus; 
easily recognized by the plumes which extend back upon the shoul- 
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ders. From New Mexico and southwards, Gambel’s partridge ap- 
pears both in the mountains and valleys, here the plumes recurve; 
two other species still remain, from Missouri through Texas south 
we find the scaled partridge or blue quail, and further south the 
painted scaled variety. 

The question of migration has always been a mooted point. 
They all flock more or less during the latter part of the fall, and 
travel over a good deal of country; but there is a greater disposi- 
tion to do soamongst C. Virginianus, especially in certain locations; 
and here is where various writers differ in their views, as their ob- 
servations are taken from different States. ; 

The line of migration is plainly to be observed through the 
central part of their range between the Rocky mountains and At- 
lantic coast in a southerly direction in the fall, and returning upon 
the same beaten path in the spring. The main channel through 
which this migration flows is the course of the Mississippi, those 
upon the eastern bank following all the tributaries in a southwest- 
erly direction, whilst those upon the western bank work south- 
easterly, following all the main tributaries of the Great Father of 
Waters. The migration begins, or is plainly to be seen in Indiana 
and Illinois, striking the Mississippi near St. Louis; especially is it 
marked around the lakes between the Big Muddy river and Missis- 
sippi by Fountain Bluffs above Grand Tower, about 120 miles 
below St. Louis, and every river south to the Ohio has its contri- 
bution. Upon the western side the tributaries of the Missouri river 
are the highways coming in near Alton; again it is noticed on St. 
Francis and Black river as they follow around the large sloughs 
and swamps by New Madrid, getting more numerous as they ap- 
proach the south. 

They follow down each bank, flying from island to island, 
always alighting at the north end, running along to the southern 
extremity, from whence they fly either to another island close by 
or to the nearest river bank, the reason being that a partridge’s 
flight is as a rule too short to cover the distance across. 

I have repeatedly seen coveys attempt the longer flight and 
fail, and have often picked birds up from the water, or exhausted 
upon the banks they attempted to reach. 

The fall migration commences about the month of November, 
returning in the spring through the month of March; the earliness 
or lateness depending upon the season, the time generally occupied 
being about three weeks. 

It is during these migrations that many thousands fall victims 
to netters along the rivers. Funnel nets with extended wings are 
set at the south end of the islands and the birds finding their pas- 
sage barred by the narrowness of the net, make no effort to re- 
trace their steps, hence they are easily caught. This fact alone 
would seem conclusive that a migratory instinct impels them on- 
ward, or they would naturally, if local birds, easily find a way to 
return. Flock after flock may be seen from daylight until dark 
all going the same way, and in a short two or three weeks not a 
bird can be seen or heard. Their cry is a gentle chirp, and ‘‘Bob- 
white,” or “Bob-Bob-white;” ‘‘More-more-wet,” is rarely heard. 

Partridges call from the time they arrive in the spring or the 
local ones begin to pair, until their second brood is hatched; it is 
then generally discontinued. 

They are fond of bathing, and it is a common sight during the 
migrations to see a covey fly from the bank and alight upon some 
lily or lotus beds fifty or a hundred yards from the shore, a hasty 
dip, a few splashes, and back again to the place from whence they 
came, where they flutter in the grass, preen and dust their feathers. 

Their habit of alighting upon trees when flushed near the tim- 
ber is not uncommon, neither is it rare during the spring and sum- 
mer to see the male sitting upon a fence post calling to his mate, 
or ona small tree by the roadside on the prairies. During their 
migrations I never saw one alight on any post, tree or other object 
higher than a log (which, perchance obstructed their way.) This 
habit is more noticeable as one travels southwards. It is a trait 
which the quail proper of Europe does not possess, although their 
migratory habits are regular and uniform every year upon the 
Shores of the Mediterranean, where they migrate to the African 
coast and the small islands in the Archipelago. They are killed 
there by hundreds as they alight exhausted from a long flight. 


The English partridge is a much larger bird and affords good 
sport in the open ground, especially in fields of turnips, swedes 
and many old wurtzels. Their cry is a low cur-cur, generally 
heard either in the morning or late in the evening. They do not 
run so much as ours, forming a great contrast to the French red- 
legged partridge, which was imported into England about forty 
years ago and now domesticated; they do not afford the sport the 
native birds do, for they rarely fly unless forced to; will not lay to 
a dog but keep up a continual running. 

C. Virg. is a very prolific layer, eggs to the number of over 
twenty are often found in one nest. They frequently build a dome 
nest, should they not do so they cover up their eggs upon leaving 
them, especially in timber and thickets. 

This family produces a greater number of pure or partial albinoes 
than any other game bird, and birds containing white markings are 
frequently observed. 

Their greatest enemies next to the sportsman (?) who pots 
them in a bunch in a hedgerow during a heavy snow, the boy with 
his figure-four trap, and the market hunter and netter, are the 
hawks which catch their prey upon the ground, and owls. Shrikes 
also prey upon young birds. 

They are gentle, confiding birds, and if undisturbed around 
barns and gardens soon become quite tame. They are the farm- 
ers’ best friend, eating freely of chinch, potato, and other bugs, 
cut worms and other insects; if they do not eat as many grass- 
hoppers as the pinnated grouse they consume their share nearer 
home, upon or adjacent to the farm they were hatched upon. 

Note.—The record of albinoes has been broken during the past two years. 
An account of an albino meadow lark and turkey buzzard is recorded; but 
our banner State, the Gopher, still maintains its supremacy, having an au- 
thentic record of an albino Geomys. It was obtained by Dr. F. Henry 
Yorke, whilst in the northwest of Minnesota; mounted and presented by 
him to the late lamented Dr. Rowe just before his death, and now graces 
his collection of albinoes, the finest in the country. 





The real enjoyment of camping and tramping in the woods 
lies in a return to primitive conditions of lodging, dress and food; 
in as total an escape as may be from the requirements of civiliza- 
tion. And it remains to be explained why this is enjoyed most by 
those who are most highly civilized.—Charles Dudley Warner. 





VOICES OF NATURE. 
Ah! Nature’s voices how they thrill; 
From shady grove and sunlit hill 
They come in soft, subdued refrain 
To tired ear and troubled brain. 
E. P. JaQues. 


“BESTED.”—Our Frontispiece. 

Some years since a band of organized outlaws, by their bold- 
ness and repeated acts of plunder, exhausted the forbearance of 
the cattlemen of Wyoming. They made frequent incursions upon 
the ranges, collected large bands of stock, drove them to distant 
railway stations and disposed of them. They infested the wildest 
and most inaccessible portions of the mountains, were well armed 
and equipped, and for a long time had followed their piratical vo- 
cation with comparative impunity. 

The ranchers leagued together to rid the territory of this gang. 
They gathered every available man employed upon the ranges, 
supplied him generously with ammunition, and rode out one day, 
a splendid company of cavalry, to give the thieves battle upon their 





own ground. 

The fight was a stubborn one, but it could have but one end- 
ing. The gang was broken up. Many of them were killed; the 
remnant surrendered to the uncompromising cow-punchers. 

Mr. Russell, with his usual power and grasp, has taken the 
dramatic climax of the incident and made of it a picture such as 
few—if, indeed, any—but he could paint. There is strength in 
every line of it, and in the whole drawing there is a grim and 
bloody intensity and fidelity to truth which must impress any one 
who looks upon it. The whole is a fine example of Mr. Russell's 
splendid art. WM. BLEASDELL CAMERON. 
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A FAMOUS PICTURE.—“The Tight Shell.” 


We present herewith a picture that has been, by common con- 
sent, considered the best ‘*hit,” though it is a ‘‘clean miss,” among 
the many shooting pictures of the day. It is, besides, a life-like 
portrait of the author, and although it has been before the frater- 
nity since 1878, we feel that not only sportsmen who have never 
happened to see it, but those that know the picture well, and per- 
haps possess it, will be glad to see it reproduced once more, to- 
gether with an account by C. A. Zimmerman the author-painter, 
taken from Scribner's, of the incident which led him to paint the 
original, the copyright of which netted him the neat sum of 


$3,500. 
Many who admire his water 


colors and perceive their extreme 
naturalness both as regards color 
and tone, may not be aware that 
they are the work of a thorough 
sportsman as well as an artist, 
and the pictures owe their many 
good points to close study and 
actual observation in the field. 

As to Mr. Zimmerman’s skill 
as a marksman we find, on look 
ing up the records of the St. Paul 
Sportsman’s Club, that on the 
day he joined that body of hard 
shooters, he carried off the club 
badge on ‘‘fifteen straight,” wild 
birds, and on the two next occa- 
sions ‘‘repeated the offense ” He 
held, for two years 
months, what was known as the 
State Championship Badge against 
all comers, taking it from the late 
Dr. Day, on a Score of nineteen 
and one dead out of bounds, out 
of a possible twenty. On June 
21st, 1878, (the shooter’s birth- 
day,) he won the grand double 
bird prize at the State Pigeon > 
Tournament and finished the en- #2 
tire day’s shooting in all classes A 
without a miss! 

The Tight Shell incident oc- 
curred during the progress of a 
duck hunt at Kandiyohi, when a 
flock of geese unexpectedly ap- 
peared, and Mr. Zimmerman’s 
graphic description of the state 
into which it threw the little 
party, will be enjoyed by all. 

The party consisted of S. B. 
Dilley of Lake City, Minn., Amos 
Hall, the late J. Fletcher Williams, 


and ten Yim if ja 


W. J. Colter and the writer of 
the article, the last four of St. 
Paul. They had had many —— —— 


amusing adventures and had just 
cleared up an interesting mystery 
when * * * ‘an incident happened which suddenly claimed 
our undivided attention. 

“This is nothing more nor less than the steady honking of an 
approaching flock of wild geese, which have left Kandiyohi Lake 
and are flying up the narrows toward us on their way to the fields. 
A bird’s-eye view of our party at this moment would have been 
most amusing, for each and every one of us seemed struck with a 
sudden and ardent desire to lay hands on something, and that in a 
most incredibly short space of time. Each of us had in one or 
more of the numerous pockets of one or more of our shooting- 
coats one or more Shells placed there for just such an emergency 
as the present. To find and substitute these shells quickly and 


Copyright by C. A. Zimmerman. 
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without alarming the rapidly approaching geese is the occasion of 
our frantic efforts. Meanwhile, all unsuspectingly, they are rap- 
idly nearing us, the increasing loudness of their honking alone in- 
dicating the fact, for we have no time to waste looking in their 
direction. Those of us who had started out that cool morning en- 
veloped in at least three coats apiece, and had laid them aside from 
time to time in as many different places, were in trouble indeed. 
W had left his goose ammunition in his shell-pouch by the 
blind, but having walked away a few rods while his dog was pil- 
fering my ducks, he was now making for the coveted shells on all 
fours, so as not to be visible, with a celerity that would have 
astonished the many friends of this usually dignified gentleman. 
B——, who had in vain searched 
his numerous pockets, was calling 
appealingly to his neighbor J—, 
the only one ready, to throw him 
a ‘double B shell for goodness 
Sake! quick!’ 

‘Three of the huge birds are 
now heading for my blind, and 
the rest of the flock veer off in 
the direction of my comrades. 
My two expectant setters are 
already crouching for a spring, 
when the shell which | had with 
some difficulty found, and which 
I was placing with some nervous 
trepidation into the opened breech 
of my gun, began to stick; in the 
haste and excitement, | bear hard 
upon it, but it does not budge a 
particle. I then attempt to extract 
the shell; but no, it sticks as if it 
had always been there. Though 
I struggle like a madman in my 
efforts to dislodge it | can make 
no impression, and have the mor- 
tification of beholding the geese 
sail over a rod or two above me, 





near enough, in fact, to have 
used even my No. 6 shot with 
deadly effect. ‘Bang! bang!’ 


comes a volley from my right, 
and two of the ‘old honkers’ tum- 
ble headlong into the lake, dis- 
placing at least a barrel of water 
as they strike the surface.” 
Scribner's Monthly, Oct. 1879. 

Mr. Zimmerman, in response 
to our request,dfurther stated as 
“The memory of the 
ludicrously exciting scene haunted 
me, and upon my return I at once 
began my painting, and suc- 
ceeded so well that on showing 
it to Geo. R. Finch, a fellow club 
member, he made me an offer for 
it that would have considerably 
damaged a hundred dollar bill! 
Perhaps Mr. F. does not know to 
this day that if he had offered less 1 would have accepted, but such 
a valuation froma connoisseur of art and a sportsman at that, 
made me refuse. How well his judgment as to the merit of the 
picture was borne out, the reader knows, and I may add that the 
royalty would have been double the sum obtained had the plates 
not been destroyed by an accidental fire.” 


follows: 


Hundreds are availing themselves of our liberal offer set forth 
on another page, wherein we agree to send the new magazine 
Birds together with ours, (and also a premium picture in itself 
worth $3.50,) all for one year at the merely nominal price of $2. 


, 
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MY CHISAGO BASS. 
G. L. O. 


On a typical September morning, I packed up gun and fishing 
tackle, and started for the Chisago Lakes. 

The week before Jack and Charley had invited me to spend a 
short vacation with them and I accepted, thankful to leave the 
city, sweltering in the rays of a September sun, for the cool retreat 
of one of our numerous lakes. Chisago had been unanimously 
decided upon, and, accordingly, Jack and Charley started to get 
things ready by the time I should arrive. ° 

Some two hours after leaving town I reached my destination, 
where I was met by Jack and escorted to camp. The tents had 
been pitched on a beautifully green spot under some gigantic oaks, 
beneath whose wide-spreading branches we lounged, slept, and 
built castles in the air. The afternoon was abominably hot and 
we decided to remain in camp, where we smoked our pipes and 
took occasional dips in the lake. 

Next morning found us on the lake at daybreak. Charley, 
who was well acquainted with the surroundings, piloted us to a 
small bay about two miles down the lake, at which point we com- 
menced operations. Pickerel were plentiful and bit freely, while 
bass were exceptions and the ‘‘exceptions” were small, ranging 
from one totwo pounds, none being caught above the latter figure, 
but they fought hard and long, and afforded us good sport. At 
noon we counted our victims and found we had eight bass and 
fourteen pickerel, the largest of the latter weighing four pounds. 
Jack was disgusted and vowed vengeance in the afternoon. Dinner 
over we discussed the situation and decided to try another bay a cou- 
ple of miles up, on the other side of the lake, which we reached after 
a row that forced the sweat from every pore. Here we were again 
disappointed; indeed, more so than in the morning, but one bass 
being caught, weighing a fraction over a pound. 

The following morning was clear and cool—and a light fog 
hung over the lake when we started for our fishing grounds. A 
few teal ducks and three pickere! rewarded our combined efforts. 
On arrival at the tents that evening, we found blankets, mattresses, 
etc., scattered about with delicious abandon, and on examination 
found we had had visitors. Nothing of value had been taken, 
though our stock of eatables was considerably diminished. Dur- 
ing the remainder of our vacation bread was an unknown luxury, 
and we subsisted on boiled potatoes, ham and eggs and such fish 
as we were lucky enough to catch. 

A trip into the woods after quail next day was more satisfac- 
tory. Although without a dog, we bagged six, two grouse and a 
number of squirrels. 

The following morning we decided to have another try for 
bass. Jack, by the way, had decided to remain at home, and 
Charley and myself started out. It was yet early morning when 
we reached our dgstination; our lines were gotten out and our day’s 
work began. Charley started off with a two-pounder and soon 
after hooked another of about the same weight, while I had still to 
take the initiative. He was just commencing to decry my ability 
as a fisherman when my line, which I had been slowly reeling up, 
came to a dead stop. As the water at this point was quite shallow, 
I thought at first 1 had fouled a dead limb or something of that 
kind, but the next moment my reel began to whirl like a buzz saw 
and I knew | had caught a Tartar. 

“Strike hard,” said Charley, as he seized the oars and rowed 
rapidly out into deeper water. 
longe crossed my mind and when I struck it was as though I was 
trying to drive the hooks through a board, as Charley expressed 
it, but | had him fast. He started in with a straightaway rush, 
then tried one or two flying wedges, gave us a glimpse of his mon- 
Strous form as he leaped several feet out of the water and then 
Sulked. So he fought for fully three-quarters of an hour, at the 
end of which time I had him pretty well subjugated, though I still 
trembled for my line, which had seen some service and was origi- 
nally none of the best. But it held firm in my hour of need, and 
when at last | brought him alongside and Charley lifted him ten- 
derly into the boat, I sat down to enjoy a well-earned rest. Right 
after being taken from the water he weighed six pounds five oun- 


Visions of a twenty-pound masca- 
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the largest bass it has ever been my luck to catch. 
A few more small ones were caught and we decided we had 
had enough sport for that day. Onarrival at camp we found Jack 
still fast asleep, whereupon we laid the big bass next to him on 
the blanket and cooked our noonday meal. While we were trying 
to satisfy our craving appetites, we suddenly heard a terrific yell 
and a moment after Jack emerged from the tents and dashed head- 
long into the lake, wherefrom he emerged covered with streamers 
of moss and looking like a modern Neptune. It was some time 
before he realized he had not been dreaming of big fish, and since 
that time he never lets sleep or, in fact, anything else keep him at 
home when we are out for bass. 

Since that time I have caught many a fine string, but none 
nearly approaching in size or giving me as much real sport as did 
my Chisago bass. 


ces, 





BRIDGE. 
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ARE YOU A SPORTSMAN AT HEART? 

If so you will not be satisfied with reading this Magazine at 
second hand or buying an occasional copy from the news-stands. 
You will send us your name and one dollar—the smallest amount 
you can possibly place where it will do the /argest amount of work 
in the interest of game and forest protection, tield and trap sports. 
Perhaps you never thought of it in this light before, and if so, it is 
still time to mend and make up for lost time by influencing your 
friends to subscribe also. It is our constant aim to improve and 
enlarge our sphere for doing good, 
sportsmen will feel it a duty they owe themselves and us, to at least 
subscribe, we will promise to return them good interest on their 
investment. From the standpoint of entertainment alone we have 
yet to find a reader who does not consider the magazine worth 
many times the ‘‘one dollar a year” or less than ten cents a month. 
Western sportsmen especially should take an active part in pro- 
moting the growth of what is already recognized as the most 
promising and Strictly legitimate sportsmen’s magazine we have in 
America. 


If all who profess to be 
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REPORTS FROM THE STUBBLE. 

It seems to be the general opinion that prairie chicken shoot- 
ing, Since the opening of the season has not borne out previous 
expectations or reports, a number of parties who hunted over 
grounds, always considered good, were much disappointed to find 
only a few scattering and old birds. On the other hand good bags 
are reported from less favorable localities. Hunters who were 
unlucky or disappointed on their first trip have no cause to be 











discouraged. 

The very unfavorable weather conditions in the early part of 
the season were no doubt responsible for many poor bags, and 
good success has since been reported from the same localities. 

We would like to hear from our readers all they know about 
the facts of the situation with a view to determining whether 
chickens are really growing appreciably scarcer, in the aggregate, 
through the Northwest. 

If this proves to be the case steps must be taken to encourage 
and foster the natural increase of the present stock of birds. 

* * * 
CITY AND COUNTRY. 

The most cursory observation cannot fail to reveal, and statis- 
tics to confirm, the fact that migration from the country to the 
cities is gradually increasing. Every year, more and more people, 
of whom the young constitute a very large percentage, desert the 
rural districts to cast in their lot with the inhabitants of some great 
trade centre. 

To no one cause in particular can be assigned this desertion of 
the country, but the end sought is, in the main, the same:—better- 
ment of condition, improvement of circumstances. Many imagine 
that once amid the pushing and crowding throng of the busy 
streets of a great city, a loftier plane of existence would be within 
their grasp. So completely do they become possessed of this idea, 
that the rural home with its comforts and wholesome influences, 
its healthful surroundings and many attractions, comes in time to 
be undervalued and even despised in comparison with the imagined 
glittering possibilities of a life in a great city, and its numberless 
advantages and blessings are cast away as pearls before swine. 

Although the cities must necessarily receive a constant supply 
from without to meet their several needs, yet the poverty and 
misery everywhere present within their borders cannot but demon- 
strate that the demand does not warrant this ever increasing influx; 
that the supply cannot be absorbed and assimilated. 

It is theimagined need of these individuals for the city, the 
craving for what it seems to offer them, rather than the need of 
the city for the individuals, that is the potent factor in their spirit 
of unrest. A longing to live a broader, fuller, better life, to reach 
out after an ideal of manhood and womanhood, is the cause of this 
discontent. The enrichment of their life, however, is not best to 
be accomplished in any such manner, but rather by bringing those 
advantages and opportunities to the rural communities which are 
believed to be obtainable in the cities. More culture and refine- 
ment, more social and intellectual activity, more interest in the 
schools and in educational affairs, are what the retired communities 
need, or rather, more ardor, zeal and enthusiasm in relation to such 
matters, for it can be for no other reason other than the lack of 
these, that the cities should so markedly excel in these respects. 

Life in the city and in the country need not be essentially 
The kernel is the same, it is in the husk only that a 
Where streets and houses upon houses and rail- 


different. 
variance exists. 
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roads and shops abound is not necessarily the cradle of the greatest 
advancement. The condition of the people of such localities may 
be as degraded as that of any other. 

How are these facts to be brought home to these persons? 
How can this stream of individuals flowing to the cities be stayed? 
How can the current be stemmed? This isa question which is to 
present itself to us of this generation, which is already beginning 
to attract widespread attention, and which must be solved, and 
solved aright. 

Until within a few years, our homestead life has been regarded 
by one and all as in many ways a well nigh ideal one. Beneath its 
kindly influences youth budded into manhood with perfect health, 
and with every opportunity for complete development, physical, 
mental and moral, such as could not be surpassed in any other 
sphere of life. How can it again be restored to its former appre- 
ciation in the estimation of these people? 

One of the most potent factors that can possibly be brought 
to bear in accomplishing this end is the wholesome influence of 
field sports. That the body must have plenty of exercise in the 
sunshine and open air, that the lungs must feed upon the untainted 
oxygen of the fields and woodlands, is a proposition which must 
speedily be given much more weight than at present. To keep one’s 
self cooped up within city walls day after day and year after year is 
to deliberately starve one’s self to death as surely as to refrain from 
taking food. Health demands wholesome environments, and the 
race will learn the lesson before long. Man was not intended to 
live within the confines of narrow walls continually, like a caged 
bird or captive beast: entombed like the villain in his cell. 

And then again, the mind needs the influence and stimulus of 
active, manly sports and recreations, and the society of nature in 
her native state. The lofty mountains and waving woodlands, the 
babbling brooks and the vast sea were not created without aim or 
purpose, but for man’s benefit and delectation. To exile one’s self 
from these, to put them forever out of one’s life is to cast away 
one of God’s best gifts to man. Teach the young to love and 
appreciate the advantages of the country, teach them how to derive 
the profit, pleasure and genuine satisfaction from such a life which 
it is possible to obtain, and the problem will be ina great measure 
solved. 

How the genuine boy naturally loves the country for its own 
sake. One well known writer says: “Once I lived in the very 
heart of London. All around, for miles in every direction, there 
were nothing but piles of houses, streets and lanes of dingy brick 
houses everywhere. Not a vestige of nature could be seen, except 
in the sky above. There, for months together, I, a boy, lived 
without a vestige of sympathy with nature. 1 cannot by any 
words express the thirst and craving which | then felt for green 
fields and trees. The very name of the country was like music in 
my ear. When the spring began to make itself felt and the days to 
lengthen, then the longing for the country grew painfully strong. 
1 well remember the kindly feeling I bore to a dingy hostelry in a 
narrow lane off Cheapside, simply for the sake of its name. It 
was called Blossom’s Inn, and many a time have | turned out of 
my way and stood looking up at it with eyes that saw a very 
different scene from the blackened walls.” 

Add to this natural love of the country common to every 
young person a taste for field sports, encourage them in the belief 
that the open fields and woods, with the motives and sentiments 
that they impart to him who garners his incentives and ideals from 
within their contines, are better and more profitable company for 
them to keep than miles upon miles of brick walls and stone pave- 
ments; that here, as well, are as many advantages as anywhere 
else, and you have set up a mighty barrier against this great human 
tide setting in cityward. 

Our students and profound thinkers upon social problems are 
already beginning to sound the note of alarm, and are pointing to 
the abandoned farms of New England and the Central States, and to 
the enormous increase in proportion of those who are huddling 
together in the cities. It is a mistaken policy, they assert, and 
high time that our forces were marshalled to put the fallacy to 
rout. Let not that powerful ally field sports be forgotten in such 
a movement. 
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WHEN IS A MAN A GAME OR FISH “HOG?” 
CHARLES CRISTADORO. 


We hear of a “hog” in connection with shooting and fishing, 
and the question has frequently occurred to the writer as to just 
what was the dividing line between the true sportsman and the 
“hog” proper. 

For example: A party of four, say, start out upon a camping 
trip to a prized trout stream, in the depths of a wilderness of virgin 
pine forest, miles from civilization. The camp located and things 
set to rights, a descent is made with rod, reel and creel upon the 
stream. It is alive with trout. There is a spirit of rivalry aS to 
who shall bring in the largest catch. Nearing the stream they sep- 
arate, each man to do or die. Before two hours have elapsed each 
and every one of them have landed more trout than would serve 
the camp for three square meals. But they keep on and the 
swelling, overflowing creels are supplemented with willow switches 
on which the fish are strung. 

One after another, the fishermen struggle back to camp, tired 
out and burdened with trout. They compare, count and weigh 
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their catches, and after feasting their eyes upon the shining, 
glistening heap of rainbow-spotted fish, they for the first time ask 
themselves, what will we do with them? With no ice and miles 
away from civilization they have no alternative but to throw away 
three-quarters of the catch, simply because they can neither eat 
them, keep them nor give them away. In their enthusiasm to rival 
and outdo each other they have, you will say, performed the Circe 
and Ulyses act, and made ‘‘hogs” of themselves. 

But, with the camp near a railroad station, (unfortunately such 
Streams are as a rule, in the experience of the average trout angler, 
not near railroad stations,) and plenty of ice, the surplus each day, 
Over and above the wants of the camp, carefully packed in ice, is 
Sent to town to be distributed amongst expectant friends, to whom 
trout, at market prices, is a luxury; what then? 

Are these same men trout ‘‘hogs,” or are they expert, fortu- 
nate and generous fishermen? Which? 


Another party goes bass fishing. He has phenomenal luck. 
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As his boat returns to the shingly beach he drags out with main 
strength a string of bass of great size, individually and collectively. 
He is too lazy to care for them and get them to town, and turns 
them over to the farmer who has rowed him on the lake. The 
farmer selects perhaps half a dozen and throws the entire balance 
of the catch to his hogs. Is this mana bass “hog” or what is he? 

On the other hand, a party gets a day’s fishing, and after work- 
ing industriously from daylight until sunset brings in 100 to 125 
pounds of bass. He packs them in a gunny sack with ice, gets 
them to the station, places them in the care of the baggage master, 
and on the arrival of the train in town sends them at once to the 
cold storage house. He occasionally dispenses orders to his 
friends on the storage house, and for weeks to come, as desired, 
he varies his bill of fare at home with bass caught weeks ago. This 
man surely was just as greedy about catching his fish as the former 
one, but they are put to good use, allowing none to go to waste. 
Does this fact take him out of the category of a fish ‘“‘hog?” 

A man goes grouse shooting. He has but two days to spend 
afield, and knows he will not get another crack at the birds during 
the season. He shoots from early morn until it is too dark to see 
the birds when they get up. Being a crack shot and having hunted 
over ground where the birds were extraordinarily plentiful, he 
returns to town loaded with game. He promptly has them frozen 
solid in the storage room, and during the winter enjoys many a 
Sunday grouse dinner, taking care not to forget his friends with a 
brace of birds now and then. Did this man do right in slaughter- 
ing steadily from dawn to dusk for two days, or should he have 
shot his dozen of birds and been contented? Was he a game “hog” 
or wasn’t he? 

A party of army officers stationed in a grouse country go out 
on the opening day of the season and in two days kill nine hundred 
Sharp-tail grouse. The weather being sultry, before they could 
get the birds ready for shipment, six hundred of them became 
unfit for use; the remaining three hundred when offered to the 
express company were refused, because they, in transit from the 
fort to town, had become too “thigh” for use. Nine hundred fine, 
tender, plump grouse absolutely wasted. The intentions of the 
officers were good, as the grouse were to be distributed among 
their friends in town. What’s the verdict in this case? Was it 
simply a case of unexpected hot weather or game ‘‘hog”—which? 

Then comes the deer hunter. The law allows him say, two (?) 
deer. Heis in favored ground and on the first day of his proposed 
week’s camping lays low, in as many hours, two deer, his full 
allotment under the law. But his appetite is simply whetted; he 
is out for a week and here before he has set down to his first noon 
day lunch he already has two fine bucks strung up by their heels. 
The desire to kill is on him and he now goes out for the wanton 
sport of merely killing. Before his week is out he has laid low 
three or four more deer which, because of the shadow of Fullerton, 
otherwise the law, in the distance, he dare not own or touch, and 
they are left to either feed the crows or enrich the soil. Does this 
man come under the head of game “hog” or butcher—which? 

The moose hunter who kills and merely removes the horns 
from the fallen monarch and leaves the entire carcass, hide, hoofs 
and tallow, to the mercies of the scavengers of the forest! What's 
this man, a trophy hunter or what? 

On general principles a true sportsman would be presumed to 
be a person who kills for the sport and excitement attendant the 
chase, having in mind always the fact that unless use can be found 
for the game, after killing it, it should not be molested. 

Now and then, rarely, (I know only of one case,) you meet a 
fisherman who will work industriously and enthusiastically all day 
long with his rod and flies and bring fish after fish to his landing 
net only to disengage the hook and allow the fish to return to the 
water. To some this man would perhaps appear to be the Isaac 
Walton of anglers, a reincarnation of old Isaac as it were. To others 
it would seem as if he had spent his time simply tormenting the 
fish out of pure cussedness and serving no useful purpose. 

The term ‘“‘hog” is so frequently applied to skillful or lucky 
sportsmen and veritable ‘‘hogs” alike, that it might be interesting 
for some one qualified to decide, to define when a man is or is not 
a “hog” in the sense connected with the use of a rod and gun. 
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GOLDEN WORDS OF PROPHECY. 


Written over fifty vears ago hy that world lamented sportsman and 
author, Henry William Herbert, (**Frank Forester.”’) 


“I trust, indeed, that the day will ere long arrive—if not ere 
long, then will it never be--when all true sportsmen, and their 
name, in this land of guns, is legion, will set their faces steadily 
toward game protection, as steadily against those false brothers of 
the gun, who, crying out, ‘protect!’ ‘protect!’ yet lose, them- 
Selves, no opportunity, when unsuspected or unseen, of slaugh- 
tering for the bag, and for the drag, at all risks, in all manners, 
and at all seasons. 

There certainly is no more manly, no more salubrious, no 
more animating sport than the pursuit of game, with the trained 
dog and the gun. It naturally induces hardihood, and strength of 
limb, freeness of breath, constitution; it makes men 
familiar with those works of God, in the tield and forest, which 
are unknown to the dwellers of pent cities. To the studious and 
sedentary scholar, it is a salutary change of habits, a better tonic 
and restorative than any bark or bitters; to the rich citizen, the 
man of wealth and luxury, and leisure, it is almost the only thing 
that shall save him from driveling down into a mere gluttonous 
sensualist, or yet worse, a mere effeminate man-milliner. It leads 
us into the wildest and the fairest scenes of nature; it brings us 
quietly to think and ponder with ourselves; it teaches us the habits 
and instincts of those inferior animals which we too much incline 
to undervalue; it causes us to weigh their instincts, to compare 
them with our own boasted reason; it discovers to us that the 
poorest bird, the humblest quadruped, has gifts and attributes 
greater than we possess, and exquisitely suited to its wants. 

Does it not lead us, then, to self examination in some sort and 
to humility? to the knowledge of ourselves, of our fellow men, 
and of the great works of our Maker? 

1, for one, think so; and I never hear a greasy faced, sancti- 
monious fellow declaim against the cruelty, the wantonness and 
the unprofitableness of field sports, but I set him down for an 
arrant fool, or for an arrant hypocrite. But I long to assure him 
that, in the eyes of Heaven—and, God be thanked, even in this 
world also—some pursuits are held profitable besides that of the 
almighty dollar; and some amusements innocent besides cheating 
our neighbors in the street, and calling that business; or slandering 
them by the fireside, and calling that conversation! 

I believe, therefore, that field-sports, not carried to excess, 
but used in their proper places, and at their proper times, are very 
innocent, very creditable, and very profitable, and very improving 
pastime. For my own part, I know that they have ministered 
incalculably to the improvement of my bodily health; and i am 
sure, at least, that they have not deteriorated my mental faculties; 
nor dol conceive how any reasonable man can fail to discover 
that some inducement is necessary to lead men to take that degree 
of exercise which is necessary to the maintenance of the mens sana 
in corpore sano; and that there can be no stronger or better 
inducement than this ancient and masculine amusement, which 
never was decried until these effete days, rich mainly in hypocrisy 
and humbug. 

Xenophon said, of old, that there was no sport so suitable to 
the making of soldiers, as this said sport of hunting; and to this 
diay, it is true that the ability—nay, not ability only, but willing- 
ness—-to endure all extremes of heat and cold, of thirst and hun- 
ger, of fatigue and watchfulness, to which the sportsman must 
inure himself, is that precisely which in the highest degree consti- 
tutes the aptitude of the citizen to be the soldier. Nor is this all; 
for the readiness of hand and quickness of eye, the instinctive 
rapidity of thought and glance, and the coolness under surprise, 
which the sportsman must needs acquire if he wou!d be successful, 
are qualities more requisite than any to the warrior. 

Depending, as America does mainly, if not entirely, for her 
defence, on the facility of converting her citizens into soldiers, | 
think that all consistent means should be taken to prevent that of 
which I fancy there is some danger, at least in the great cities; the 
growth, | mean, of luxury and effeminate habits among the rising 
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generation. 
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Destroy game—abolish field sports, and you abolish the most 
manly of exercises; you leave the lounge in fashionable streets, 
or the drive in easy chariots as the sole out-of-doors amusement 
of the wealthy man; and to the poor man you leave none at all, 
but rioting and what is termed rowdyism—if these can be called 
amusements. 

For all these reasons, therefore, I think it highly advisable that 
the extermination of game in the vicinity of our large cities should 
be prevented if possible; and that it can only be prevented by the 
Speedy interposition of the States’ legislatures, backed by a truer 
and more single spirit than now exists among those who are proud 
of the name, even when they possess too few of the attributes of 
honorable sportsmen, I hold certain.” 


GO AND DO LIKEWISE. 

The marvelous success of WESTERN FIELD AND STREAM is due 
to the fact that thousands of those we do not know personally are 
helping us. Good people wish others to know and love field 
sports and to take more interest in the protection of our game and 
forests. All adults wish pure and elevating literature to reach the 
young folks. So many worthy people are acting for us because 
they appreciate the moral worth of our publication. 

And you feel that way yourself. 

We would be glad to induce you to take some orders for us 
among your friends—especially if you are not accustomed to doing 
such things. 

And your friends will thank you for bringing their attention 
to it. 

Send for subscription blanks or write us on your own station- 
ery. Note our premium offer on another page. Your friends will 
gladly help you get a kodak, a gun or a wheel. Send in orders as 
soon as received, and ask us to credit them to you toward some 
premium. 

Regular agents wanted everywhere of unquestioned responsi- 
bility. 





Go away for a while from your elegant homes, where you 
have been so long pampered in the lap of luxurious ease; go into 
the wilds, live in camp, forget your care by allowing the mind to 
indulge in new channels of thought, and your muscles and nerve 
centers to become accustomed to new habits of exercise. Camp 
under the blue sky, breathe the sweet pure air of heaven; hunt, 
fish, as did our forefathers. When will the world arrive at that 
state of civilization when men will acknowledge, by their actions, 
that life is worth living? Why should we sacrifice the best and 
most precious years of our lives on the altar of Mammon.—Charles 
Gilbert Davis, M. D. 


THE SOMERSET PLEDGE: “UPON HONOR.” 


Over 1000 sportsmen of Somerset County, Pennsylvania, have 
associated for the better protection of game and the proper con- 
duct of sport in that section under the following pledge: 

“Each member pledges himself on his sacred honor not to 
kill game or take fish out of season; not to fish with a net, except 
for minnows; not to shoot a bird on the ground, unless it has 
been wounded; not to fish or hunt knowingly on the lands of an- 
other without permission first obtained; not to kill any bird or 
beast under the protection of the game laws of the State, and not 
to be a hog in either shooting or fishing; to give information 
promptly to the secretary of any violation of the game and fish 
laws of the State, especially of the killing of game or taking of 
fish out of season, and the secretary pledges himself to inform the 
president and furnish him with a list of witnesses, and the presi- 
dent is pledged in like manner to prosecute the offender or 
offenders, and each member may be assessed a sum certain to 
defray the expenses of such prosecution and if the same be suc- 
cessful the fine is turned into the treasury and appropriated first 
of all to reimburse the members their assessments.” 

The infection has spread to adjoining counties, and gathers 
headway as it goes. It would be well if a like clause were in- 
corporated in the constitutions of all clubs, including those al- 


ready formed. 





Do not overlook the schedule of game laws and good shoot- 
ing points on another page. 
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PIKE AND MASCALONGE. 


In the absence of our responsible editor, Mr. Hallock, at the 
lakes, we regret that a portrait of the eastern pickerel (E. reticula- 
tus) Should have been inadvertently substituted for that of the 
great northern pike (E. /ucius) in the illustration of Dr. W. S. Kel- 
ley’s interesting article which appeared in our July issue. The 
correct cut is presented herewith, together with a likeness of his 
congener (F. immaculatus), which some ichthyologists believe 
to be a true mascalonge. The fact that the true spotted mascalonge 
of the St. Lawrence system is found only in the Sand Lake group 
of Hubbard county of this State is an interesting contribution to 
the data already gathered regarding the ichthyc fauna of Minne- 
sota. The two differ in coloration, as well as in the teeth align- 
ment on the lower jaw; and the unspotted (émmaculatus) variety 
is found only in the Mississippi fluvial system. However, the claim 
to distinction has not yet been conceded by accredited ichthyo- 
logists. The two types which we present are both scientifically 
known as great northern pike, and hence a comparison of the 
same will be interesting to laymen as well as students. 

There are some twenty ways of spelling mascalonge. The 
authorized nomenclature as it appears in the Canadian Dominion 








The cut on top shows the Unspotted Mascalonge (Esox immaculatus), 

of the Mississippi fluvial system. The lower cut shows the true Great 
Northern Pike (Esox Jucius, commonly but erroneously called pickerel 
and mascalonge. 
Codex, is maskinonje, an Iroquois Indian word long in vogue 
before the French spelling of masque-longe or long face, was 
substituted and generally adopted with its varied orthography of 
muskellunge, muscalunge, and mascalonge: the original correct 
spelling being seldom printed or seen. 

This whole subject of the differentiation of the very widely 
distributed family of Esoscidae was very fully investigated in 1886 
by Dr. I. Garrard of Frontenac, Minnesota, and Wm. C. Harris, 
editor of the “American Angler” and author of the stupendous 
illustrated work on American Fishes which is a counterpart and 
companion of Audubon’s Birds, who published text and portraits 
of the same at the time. Last year in 1896 Mr. A. N. Cheney, of 
the New York State Fish Commission, gave a still more critical 
description of these several species in the official report, accom- 
panied by superb portraits of each in colors, so that he who reads 
and inwardly digests can by no manner of possibility err there- 
after. At the same time, the pike-perch, which is so generally called 
pike in the West, was fully portrayed and described. All of these 
respective fishes have structural differences which are considered 
by ichthyologists to be sufticintly distinct to justify characteristic 
names for each. 

In respect to identification it is not incorrect names alone 
which cause confusion but there is a great variety of local names 
applied to the same fish. For instance, the pickerel is known in 
some southern States as the jack as well as in England, while the 
pike perch, which Westerners insist on calling pike, is also called 
wall-eyed pike, glass eye, (a characteristic which the scientists 
recognize by their synonyme of stizostedium vitreum) horn fish, 
dory, doree (in Canada), jack salmon, green pike, blue pike, vel- 
low pike, white pike, okow, and Susquehanna salmon (in Penn- 
Sylvania.) The word jack is derived from the Latin jaeu/um, 
or javelin, and pike from its spear-like head and darting motion. 
We do not know all the popular names locally given to the only 
true pickerel of the West (Esox vermiculatus), but we do not 
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doubt that those named in the books—“western pickerel,” 
‘thump-backed pickerel,” ‘banded pickerel”—represent but a 
scant percentage of its baptismal nomenclature. We append the 
subjoined comparative table for ready reference: 
THe MascaLonGe (Esox Maskinonje 

Lower half of cheeks and gill covers bare of scales. Color and mark- 
ings—dark spots or blotches on a lightish ground. Number of scales on 
lateral line, 150. Number of branchiostegal rays,* 17 to 19. Habitat 
the St. Lawrence River and the Great Lake System. Maximum weight, 
80 to 100 Ibs.; average weight, about 13 Ibs. 

* The bony rays supporting the membrane under the head of a fish 
below the gill covers and behind the lower jaw. 


THE Pike 

The cheeks are scaly but the lower half of gill covers are bare of scales 

or naked. Color and markings—whitish or yellowish spots on a darker 

background. Number of scales on lateral line, 123. Number of branchio- 

stegal rays, 14 to 16. Habitat—Europe, Asia and North America; in this 

country as far North as Alaska. Maximum weight in America, 40 Ibs.; 
average, about 6 Ibs. 


Esox lucius 


THe EaSTerRn Pickeret (Esox reticulatus. 

The cheeks and gill covers are entirely covered with scales. Colorand 
markings—a yellowish green with a golden sheen on sides and interlacing 
net-work of brown lines covering the body. Number of scales on lateral 
line, 125. Number of branchiostegal rays, 14 to 16. Habitat—waters east 
of the Alleghany Mountains from Maine to Alabama; never found west of 
the Alleghanies. Maximum weight, 8 Ibs.; average 1 Ib. 


THe UNSPOTTED MaSCALONGE Esox immaculatus. 


The general body color and structure similiar to E. Maskinonje, 
on lower jaw all the way around. 


Teeth 


THe WESTERN OR Hump-BackeD PickereL (Esox vermiculatus.) 

Cheeks and gill covers are entirely covered with scales. Color and 
markings—green or grayish, sides with many curved streaks, sometimes 
forming bars but frequently curved; a dark bar runs downward from the 
eye and one forward. Number of scales on lateral line, about 105. Numb- 
er of branchiostegal rays not recorded. Habitat—Mississippi valley and 
southeastward; abundant in the small streams and bayous of the South and 
West. Said to exist as far north and eastas Michigan; never found east of 
the Alleghanies. Maximum weight, 8 Ibs.; average, '4 Ib. 

The following letter from perhaps the only gentleman in the 
United States who has devoted special attention to the artificial 
propagation of mascalonge, will be read with the consideration it 
deserves, as emanating from such a high authority: 


JAMESTOWN, N. Y., Aug. 16th, 1897. 
Publisher Western Field and Stream: 

Regarding mascalonge, | find that the lunge of Chautauqua 
Lake belong to the Mississippi system, as do those of Wisconsin 
waters; that is, they have the same markings, dark bars on the 
sides, the bars being brighter on the male fish. As the female fish 
grow with age the bands become less distinct, and I have seen 
them with scarcely any marks, but shaded from a black on the 
back to a cream color on the under side. The St. Lawrence lunge 
are a handsome fish. They have round black blotches in place of 
the bands, and seem to be more trim built than ours. The lunge 
in Lost Lake, Wisconsin, were aS gamey as any I ever handled. 
They seemed to not lack for strength. 

The St. Lawrence lunge seem to be a distinct species of this 
fish. I never have seen any in other waters marked like them. | 
saw one a few daysago which weighed thirty-four pounds, and the 
spots were as round and black as those of a five pound fish, and 
the marks were as distinct as are the bars or bands of a five pound 
Chautauqua or Lost Lake lunge. Chautauqua Lake, of New York 
State, and Lost Lake of Wisconsin, both empty their waters into 
the Mississippi River, the former through the Alleghany and Ohio, 
and the latter through the Chippewa Rivers; there are lunge in 
all these rivers, and they look alike. While the St. Lawrence is 
in no way connected with them, only for the markings, the ‘fish 
look alike, and an amateur could hardly tell one from the other. 
There has been fry taken from Chautauqua and planted in the 
waters of the St. Lawrence system, and some day they may have 
fish marked the same as ours. 

FRANK W. CHENEY. 


A HAPPY COMBINATION AND MOST LIBERAL OFFER! 

WESTERN FIELD AND STREAM and the new Magazine of Birps 
will be sent to any address for one year on receipt of two dollars. 
Either one is worth many times the price. If you are already a 
subscriber to WESTERN FIELD AND STREAM, the period will be ex- 
tended one year from date of expiration. This offer is Jimited, so 
take advantage of it mow. It entitles you also to the handsome 
premium picture (19x25) of the Golden Pheasant, the price of which 
in art stores is $3.50. We unhesitatingly pronounce Birds one of 
the prettiest publications of the day, a perfect marvel for the 
price, and no home is complete without it. Address John P. Burk- 
hard, Publisher WESTERN FIELD AND STREAM, St. Paul, Minn., U. S. 
A. Fora sample copy of Birds send 15 cents in stamps to the 
Nature Study Publishing Co., Chicago; or it may be found on the 
news-stands. The price for one year is $1.50. 
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THE BROWNS VALLEY FIELD TRIALS. 


The Northwestern Amateur Stakes of the Continental Field 
Trials Club were run as advertised at Browns Valley, Minn., com- 
mencing with the Derby on August 25th. : 

They have been carefully and correctly reviewed from a scien- 
tific standpoint, and reported in other publications. The purpose 
of this article will therefore be to call attention to some of the in- 
teresting features as viewed from the standpoint of a novice. 

To the ordinary sportsman, the business man whose time is 
fully occupied in other directions the year through and who there- 
fore obtains but a few days’ outing in the field, an ordinary field 
trial, or rather the report of one, has little attraction and is there- 
fore not particularly interesting. And yet he loves his dog and 
takes delight in narrating wherein the latter’s performances in the 
field excel those of some other dog with whose work he is familiar. 
The same individual no doubt, like most of us, takes delight in a 
horse race, and no doubt can call to mind the extraordinary per- 
formance of thisor that horse. And yet the only feature of interest 
in a horse race, and the sole point taken into consideration in decid- 
ing the contest, is speed. The winner must be the speedier, and even 
then circumstances often prevent his winning. This is not the case 
in a contest between two bird dogs. Inthe latter, while speed is 
of importance, yet intelligence is of far greater concern. The win- 
ner of a field trial becomes such solely and entirely by virtue of his 
superior performances, not in a single heat, but rather in the work 
as exemplified in all of them, taken separately and collectively. 
He must first demonstrate his willingness and eagerness to hunt, 
and also whether his hunting is accidental and according to his 
own desire, or in obedience to the commands of his handler. Hence 
the purpose of all field trials is the development of the dog on 
these lines, and is therefore infinitely more of interest than most 
people suppose. There is no jockying, rowdyism or pool-selling. 
The best dog generally wins. That is to say, the dog that makes 
the best performance receives the award. The people who attend 
field trials are usually sportsmen—men and women—whoentertain 
the highest respect for the game laws and who endeavor to dis- 
courage everything which pertains to ‘‘pot hunting” and which is 
not therefore sportsmanship. The events at Browns Valley should 
have attracted a larger crowd. They were arranged solely in the 
interests of the Northwest. The entries were confined to the States 
of North and South Dakota, Minnesota, lowa and Wisconsin; and 
in all other respects the trials were intended to be purely local and 
for the benefit of amateur dogs and amateur handlers. It was an 
attempt to determine what class of dogs were to be found in the 
States named, and whether or not they could in future be classed 
with dogs raised and trained in the South. The results were emi- 
nently satisfactory in this respect. 

Browns Valley is an ideal game locality, and an excellent place 
for holding field trials. The citizens one and all were untiring in 
their efforts to make every one comfortable. The town at present 
is wanting in hotel accommodations, but we are assured that by 
another year this difficulty will be overcome by the erection of a 
new brick hotel, equipped with all modern appliances. 

Of the seven entries in the Derby but four started, i. e., ‘Alice 
K,” a black, white and tan English setter bitch by Anto Gladstone 
and Speckled Gown, owned by Dr. L. C. Bacon of St. Paul; 
‘Queen Esther S.,” a black, white and tan English setter bitch by 
Young Llewellyn Hurd and Sallie Krieger, owned by S. A. 
Smart of St. Paul; ‘‘Jack,” a red Irish setter dog, owned by J. E. 
Mills of Hancock, Minn.; “Bird,” a brown and white pointer bitch 
by Don Fishel and Bassett’s Bird, owned by F. A. Bush of Fari- 
bault, Minn. 

In the drawing ‘‘Alice K.” and “Bird” were assigned to the first 
heat, and ‘‘Queen Esther” and ‘‘Jack” to the second. 

Alice K. clearly demonstrated her superiority over Bird, but 
showed plainly too hurried a preparation, In the second heat 
(Queen Esther showed better range, more speed and excelled the 
Irishman until on point, when she showed great fear. Jack showed 
lack of nose and flushed birds indiscriminately. In the second 
series Alice K. ran with Jack and continued her creditable per- 
formance of the forenoon. Queen Esther was pitted against Bird 
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and outclassed her without question. In the third series Alice K, 
and Queen Esther ran together. In this heat the latter performed 
much better than in her former heats, and possibly had a trifle the 
best of it. 

Upon the conclusion of this heat Judge Bell announced the 
awards as follows: Alice K., first; Queen Esther, second; Jack, third. 

The award of fourth place was withheld on account of the dog 
not showing sufficient merit to warrant it. The citizens of Browns 
Valley contributed $67 to this purse, making a total of $96. 

In the ‘‘All Age” stake there were twenty-two entries and thir- 
teen starters. The running was completed in four series, resulting 
in awards as follows: First, Belle; second, Alice K.; third, Belle 
Noble; fourth, Clark’s Duke. 

Space forbids mention of this stake in detail. It was com- 
peted for by good dogs throughout. Of the winners, Belle and 
Belle Noble are owned by C. M. Griggs of St. Paul, a thorough 
sportsman and as genial a companion as could be desired. He re- 
ceives the silver cup and 45 per cent. of the stakes, and cannot be 
otherwise than highly pleased to know he is the possessor of such 
exceeding good dogs. Alice K., the winner of second place, like- 
wise first in the Derby, is owned by Dr. L. C. Bacon of St. Paul, 
another excellent gentleman whose friendship any sportsman may 
well covet with pride. Clark’s Duke, winner of fourth place, is 
owned by O. B. Clark, agent of the Adams Express Company at 
Minneapolis, whom we understand is well satisfied with the results, 
and free to admit that the trials were conducted honorably and the 
decisions rendered solely upon the merits of the dogs as exempli- 
fied in the trials. 

Mr. W. S. Bell, of Pittsburg, judged both events, and to his 
credit be it said no complaints have been made as to results. He 
has ever been thoroughly impartial, and has always a willing rea- 
son to give for every decision. His excellent wife accompanied 
him and evidently took as much interest in the trials as any one. 
Already she has become a good judge of bird-dog performances in 
the field, and an excellent counsel to her husband in the discharge 
of his arduous duties as judge. Let us hope that these good peo- 
ple will be with us next year, when it is expected greater interest 
will have been incited and a larger gathering turn out. 

The president of the Continental Field Trial Club, Major J. M. 
Taylor, was also present, and to his untiring efforts, whatever of 
success has been attained, is attributable. 

Without doubt the Northwestern Stakes next year will be bet- 
ter attended and the list of entries much larger. To our mind the 
future of such trials in the Northwest will be best assured where 
the owners handle their own dogs. Nothing can be more enjoy- 
able ina field trial, either Derby or All Age Stake, than where all 
professional handlers are barred and where each owner follows his 
own dog. Let us work to this end for next year and note the dif- 
ference in results. 

It is probable that the Open Stakes of the Continental Club will 
be held at the same place as the Amateur Stake, thus enabling one 
to witness both the professional as well as the amateur method of 
handling. 





RECENT TOURNAMENTS. 

The 20th annual tournament of the St. Paul Gun Club, held 
September 7, 8 and 9, is now an event of the past. As advertised, 
it was Strictly for amateurs, and as a result there was an entire 
absence of the professional element. Extremely hot weather and 
considerable wind, together with birds thrown at very irregular 
angles and velocities which kept the best of the shooters con- 
stantly guessing, prevented many high scores being made. Straight 
runs were extremely scarce, and it was amusing to see the best 
of them take a tumble every now and then. There was an aver- 
age of 45 entries each day. The management expected at least a 
hundred, and it was learned that a number did not come because 
of the Rose system for division of purses having been adopted. It 
was the general opinion that had the four money percentage sys- 
tem been advertised the attendance would easily have been doubled. 
Why this should be so is good matter for future discussion. Mr. 
Morteson, of Britt, lowa, appeared to be the best shot present. 
Holt, Hirschy, Burke and others who were expected to sustain the 
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local reputation were all either out of condition or too much en- 
gaged in the affairs of the occasion to do themselves justice. For 
any one Shooting in good, steady form this tournament offered 
great opportunities as the prizes were many and valuable. 

Mr. Morteson of Britt, lowa, won out with the very respec- 
table score of 341 out of a possible 381. ‘‘Catamaran” of St. Paul 
was second with 328, Hirschy of St. Paul third with 327, Shattuck 
of Minneapolis fourth with 323, and Derring of Columbus, Wis., 
fifth with 322. The latter gentleman made the best continuous 
score of the tournament, scoring 49 out of a possible 50 in the last 
three events on Wednesday. ; 

There were offered twenty average prizes, and but twenty of 
the contestants remained in to the end, the others dropping out as 
it became evident that their chances were hopeless, so that every 
one in the following list got an average prize: 












Morteson............ 341 PD vedekasssisnin 323 | 
Catamaran... « ae Bennett .. . 310 
Hirschy..... 327 rr 310 | 
Shattuck. 323 York . 308 
Derring 322 Ramaley .. 305 
Pettit... .. 318 | Clark. . 300 | 
Cram.... . con 5OS eee 295 


W. P. Shattuck of Minneapolis won out in the diamond badge 
State championship contest. The contest was postponed when 
about two-thirds completed on Thursday night on account of dark- 
ness. Next morning found each contestant with six pairs to 
shoot. The leaders were Dr. H. W. Spratley of St. Cloud and W. 
P. Shattuck of Minneapolis. 

Dr. Spratley did not do well with the doubles the next morn- 
ing. He only got five of his twelve birds, one in each of five pairs 
and one double miss. Mr. Shattuck, on the other hand, got seven 
of his twelve targets, overcoming Dr. Spratley’s lead and ending 
the match one to the good witha total of thirty-nine. Mandigo 
made the high score at the pairs, scoring eighteen out of twenty- 
four, and doing within one bird as well as he did at the twenty-six 
singles. Novotny was second at the doubles with seventeen, a 
score that would have put him well up the list had he done rela- 
tively as well at the singles. Kennedy and Upham were high at 
the singles, but fell down with the pairs. A number of shooters 
dropped out of the contest. The complete score of those who 
finished follows: 


At 26 At 12 
Singles. Pairs. Total. 
3 


At 26 At 12 
Singles. Pairs. Total. 
34 





Shattuck..... 2 16 39 ee 20 14 
Spratley ..... 25 13 38 | Ramaley ..... 21 13 34 
Mandigo..... 19 18 37 Thompson.,. 21 13 34 
Upham....... 22 15 37 | Hirschy...... 20 13 3 
Kennedy..... 23 13 56 | CHAM... .cccc0. 7 13 30 
\ 17 35 Burkhard.... 16 13 29 
15 34 Peterson..... 17 8 25 








The handsome diamond badge will be Mr. Shattuck’s property 
for the year and the net proceeds of next year’s contest will belong 
to him. 

There were hung up five special prizes for the total scores 
made in certain specified events. The first of these is known as 
the Remington Arms event, the prize being a hammerless gun. 
This was won by Hirschy, who made 68 out of the possible 77 in 
the event. Catamaran was second with 66. Pettit won the “Gold 
Dust event” for ten pounds smokeless powder, and Morteson car- 
ried off all three of the other prizes, known as the W. H. Talbot 


event, for a silver fishing reel; M. F. Kennedy Bros.’ event, for a 
rifle, and the Fred D. Divine event, for a bass rod. 

One event was something unique in the shape of a team shoot 
between teams of three men with $15 of added money to the win- 
ning team. This contest resulted as follows: 













es ccsusssinstindandieseesietuehesuedh 3 Si ciniitennntiteiinninninienaintiiaentias 
Kabo. ... KS ‘ Wallace 
Churchill Kennedy 
’ 
Edwards 
Ramaley.... 
SIS sieemnscticnaneas stnne Scacetens 18 
ae 
Spratley. Baldwin... 
Murray.. Burk....... 


MM nae fas ta Taylor 











Morteson Ee ee 
Robbins... Johnston... - 
ae eae 
II siien : cpcavaucnuhsnncnbces 20 Sa Nic Widcieknnsiningudbkicvebebustenat 
Hirschy . Peterson. 
Bennett... Troeh..... 








A most interesting feature of this contest was the competition 
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of a team composed of ladies. Mrs. Johnston, Mrs. Shattuck and 
Mrs. Murray composed the team, and their scores were respect- 
ively 16, 13 and 11, with a total of 40. The scores of other events 
will show that these ladies also took part, and their scores were 
most creditable. 

The tournament was an unqualified success, from the financial 
standpoint as well as for the sportsmanlike interest aroused among 
the contestants. The officers of the club were indefatigable in 
their efforts to make the tournament a success. They are: M. F. 
Kennedy, president; Dr. L. W. Lyon, vice-president; H.C. Lawrence, 
secretary; W. L. Perkins, Jr., treasurer; Paul Gotzian, T. L. Wann 
and B. F. Schurmeier, directors. 


The St. Paul Rod and Gun Club drew a good attendance at its 
tournament August 23. Many were present from adjoining States, 
and the entries ran as high as forty-six. Twenty-five men shot out 
the programme. High average men for the day were in the follow- 
ing order: 1, Burke; 2, H. Hirschy; 3, L. V. Rodecker and York; 
4, Derring and E. Novotny; 5, Wild Rice and Bennett; 6, Parker; 
7, Holt; 8, Murray; 9, Wallace; 10, Daly: 11, Miner; 12, Faber; 13, 
McAndrews; 14, Elton; 15, Merry; 16, Short; 17, Danz; 18, Trix; 
19, Baldwin; 20, Wright; 21, Fon. The main event of the day was the 
championship contest for the silver cup presented by the Minnesota 
Game and Fish Protective Association. The cup was won by John 
Pfister, of St. Paul, who scored 23 out of 25, unknown angles. 


Mr. Charles M. Grimm of Clear Lake, la.,and Mr. Fred Gil- 
bert of Spirit Lake, la., shot a match at 100 live birds per man at 
the recent tournament at Algona, la. Both men shot with great 
determination, for while they had met often at tournaments they 
had never before met in an individual match where both wanted to 
win and where each was determined to win if he could. The 
scores were: Gilbert 94, Grimm 93. 


The recent Elliott-Budd match at Eau Claire, Wis., resulted in 
a victory for Elliott with the wonderful score of 99 as against 94 
for Budd. The only bird lost by Elliott fell dead out of bounds. 
Fred Gilbert has challenged Elliott now, and the result will be 
awaited with great interest, 


The DuPont Gun Club of Omaha, Neb., announce their second 
annual tournament for Sept. 24 and 25. $200 added money and 
also merchandise prizes. Being State Fair week reduced rates are 
offered on all railroads. Address W. D. Townsend, Secy. 

A REAL TREAT. 

“Practical Pointers for Those Who Shoot” is the title of a new 
and extremely interesting and instructive little booklet which is 
well worth having. By all means send for it to J. Stevens Arms & 
Tool Co., Chicopee Falls, Mass., and kindly mention this magazine. 


THE SPORTSMAN AND THE LAW. 
R. B. BUCKHAM, 
Of the Massachusett’s Bar. 

Possibly it may be of interest to the sportsman to know in 
what relation he stands to the law; what it has to say about him 
and his avocation, what it has done for him, and what it expects of 
him in his demeanor toward the rest of the community. 

First of all, then, what right has he to be abroad at all with 
his shotgun or rifle? It is well known that in most, if not all, of 
the States, to have upon the person any pistol, revolver, dirk-knife, 
slung-shot, etc., is illegal. Why should it not be much more so to 
carry with one a rifle or shotgun, by far the deadliest and most 
effective weapon of man’s devising? 

A case is on record in which an individual was arrested and 
fined who was merely carrying home in his pocket from a curiosity 
shop, an ancient and primitive pistol, containing no powder or ball 
or explosive of any kind, and, in fact, practically incapable of 
doing any injury. 

Why, then, should the sportsman be permitted to walk our 
streets unmolested, carrying his deadly and far-killing ten gauge, 
his belt filled with heavily loaded cartridges, and his game bag 
stored with many more? Because the Constitution of the United 
States, as well as of the States, contains, in substance, a provision 
that ‘‘the right of the people to keep and bear arms shall not be 
infringed.” 

It is well for the citizen to know how touse and handle arms. 
It is said that when the War of the Rebellion broke out, the people 
of the South were much better prepared for efficient service in war- 
fare through their greater familiarity with, and indulgence in, our 
of door sports, horsemanship and hunting. 
mainly a military one, and, mark you! undoubtedly refers to such 


The provision is 
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arms only as are Suitable for use by the militia. The regulation of 
the matter, with the sanction of the national Supreme Court, rests 
with the States. They have declared the bearing of concealed 
weapons too dangerous for safety, and without doubt would be 
upheld in pronouncing the same dictum upon the fowlingpiece as 
well. The wonder is that it has not been banished long ago. 
3rother sportsman, much leniency may have been shown you on 
this score (if so, doubtless through the judicious and thoughtful 
use you have made of your privilege), let it be your care to exer- 
cise all caution in the use of the fascinating but very dangerous, 
fowlingpiece, that necessary adjunct of your sport. 

The law declares the huntsman to be a trespasser. He has no 
right, without having obtained permission beforehand, to go upon 
the land of another in search of game, or having started game, to 
follow it onto the land of another, or even while standing on his 
own land or the highway, to shoot game as it passes over the land 
of another. 

How common a thing it is to hear a sportsman complaining of 
the querulous and crabbed disposition of the farmer, and making 
all manner of sport of him for his anxiety and displeasure at 
their entrance upon his lands; and yet, as a matter of fact, the 
freedom with which hunters are everywhere permitted unchallenged 
to come and go at will is in itself the best possible proof that the 
agriculturists of our country have established for themselves a 
reputation for obliging and forbearing consideration that may well 
be termed world wide. In what other as thickly populated 
country are they allowed such liberties? Let the sportsman not 
abuse the license he enjoys, since that which he has is his but 
through courtesy, and can be revoked at will. 

The fact that in entering without sanction upon the land of 
another the huntsman constitutes himself a trespasser, involves 
him in many legal technicalities; but one of which, however, the 
reader will be detained to consider, namely, that in thus entering 
it behooves him to have a care as to what sort of company he 
keeps. If any damage is committed by any one of his companions, 
even though he did not have a share in it himself in any way or 
even know of its commission, he may yet be held responsible for 
it as though he had done it himself. He is one of other joint tort 
feasors, and the injured party may choose at will which of 
then’ he will prosecute for the entire damage. 


The several game animals which are the object of the hunts- . 


man’s quest, are declared to be the property of none until reduced 
to possession. What constitutes occupancy sufficient to give title 
to such an animal, is a question that the sportsmen of this country 
early took to the courts forsettlement. As long ago as 1805, one, 
Post, brought an action before a justice of the peace in New York 
State, alleging that ‘‘being in possession of certain dogs and hounds, 
he did, upon certain wild and uninhabited, unpossessed and waste 
land, called the beach, find and start one of those noxious beasts 
called a fox, and while there hunting, chasing and pursuing the 
same with his dogs and hounds, and when in full sight thereof, 
one, Pierson, well knowing the fox was so hunted and pursued, 
did in the sight of Post, to prevent his catching the same, kill and 
carry it off.” The justice gave judgment to the plaintiff, but the 
defendant appealed the case, and inthe upper court it was held that 
Post had not acquired such control over the fox as would render 
it his, and the judgment was reversed. 

About fifteen years later another sportsman, not satisfied with 
this earlier decision, likewise brought suit before a justice. ‘‘He 
was hunting deer, and had wounded one about six miles from the 
house of an individual named Buster, and pursued it with his dogs. 
He followed the track of the deer, occasionally discovering blood, 
until night; and on the next morning resumed the pursuit until he 
came to Buster’s house, where the deer had been killed the evening 
before. The deer had been fired at by another person just before 
it was killed by Buster and fell, but rose again and ran on, the dogs 
being in pursuit, and the plaintiff ’s dogs laid hold of the deer about 
the same time when Buster cut the deer’s throat. The plaintiff 
demanded the venison and skin of Buster, who gave him the veni- 
son, but refused to let him have the skin.” The jury found a 
verdict for the plaintiff of seventy-five cents, on which the justice 


gave judgment. 
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In this case also, the defendant appealed to the higher court, 
and the judgment was likewise reversed. Not 
wounding of the deer, the court held, and the fact of the hounds 
being in at the death, gave title to the plaintiff, since the animal, 
even under these conditions, could have regained its liberty, and 
was hence not wholly under its pursuers’ control. 

But the decisions of the courts have not always been adverse 
to the interests of the sportsman, and his rights and privileges 
have been as jealously guarded as those of any other. He has not 
failed to obtain justice wherever such has been due him, and many 
are the instances which could be brought forward in demonstration 
of the fact. Possibly two which may be most appropriately 
mentioned, in consideration of what has already preceded, are as 
follows: 

One who had in his possession two wild geese which he had 
captured and succeeded in taming, accidently allowed them to 
escape from their enclosure. Immediately after, someone, possibly 
relying upon the principle laid down in the two cases which have 
already been mentioned as determining the ownership of wild 
animals, appropriated them as his own and refused to give them 
up. An action was thereupon brought for their recovery, and 
though lost in the first instance, was won in the upper court, it 
being there ruled that ‘‘the geese ought to have been considered as 
reclaimed, so as to be the subject of property. Their identity was 
ascertained; they were tame and gentle, and had lost the power or 
disposition to fly away. The case affords no color for the infer- 
ence that the geese had regained their natural liberty as wild fowl, 
and that the property in them had ceased.” 

Wild geese which had been tamed were the subject matter of 
the second case to be referred to, as well. They were one day 
attacked by a mink while in the water, and their owner in order 
to rescue them, fearing that they should be injured or even killed 
by the beast, secured his gun and shot the intruder. The incident 
having occurred in one of the States where mink are protected by 
law, and it being during the close season, as soon as the matter 
came to the attention of the authorities, the individua! was prose- 
cuted by the state for killing the mink out of season. The court, 
however, upheld the owner of the geese in his action, maintaining 
that the fowl had become his property, and that he had shot the 
mink in order to protect his property from harm, which he had 
a perfect right to do, even though in so doing he violated the 
ordinance as to killing game. 

But undoubtedly the most beneficial thing which the law has 
ever done for the best interests of the sportsman is the enactment 
of measures for the protection of game, and the strict and speedy 
enforcement of the same, Were it not for these wise provisions, 
the huntsman would soon be without an object for his quest, and 
his stirring and healthful avocation, so long a popular and meritor- 
ious form of outdoor recreation, become a thing of the past. Will 
he ever permit it to be said that he himself is inclined, more than 
any other, to find cause for dissatisfaction in what was primarily 
intended for his own good, and to be most ready to secretly violate 


even the Severe 


its provisions? 


HAP-HAPPENINGS. 


Remarkable incidents of personal experience, as told by sportsmen 


themselves. Readers are invited to contribute. 


I had a very interesting time with ‘‘wild dogs” not many moons 
ago that was rather a novelty in a settled country. 

The animals were the descendants of a small pack of half- 
bred Scotch staghounds that had been used on a certain ranch in 
the West for coursing wolves during the monotony of the long 
winters. The ranch proving unprofitable had been abandoned, or 
at least allowed to remain unvisited for a considerable length of 
time, and all the stock had been sold and removed. 

A few of these half-wild dogs had been left behind, and being 
able to obtain access to some of the outbuildings, had lived and 
increased their numbers until they formed a formidable band of 
ferocious, powerful and courageous animals that were many times 
worse than their cousins, the timber wolves. 
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One hot summer’s afternoon my friend Captain ——— and 
myself were driving through the abandoned ranch on our way toa 
famous spot where we hoped to have a shot or two at the blue 
grouse. We had with us my old pointer ‘‘Job Lots,” as fine a dog 
in his day as ever located a covey, but who was now rather old and 
out of date. I valued him highly and loved him as only a sports- 
man loves his canine friends. 

‘Job Lots” was trotting along in his favorite spot under the 
rig when, as we passed near the old ranch buildings, a most 
unearthly chorus of yells and howls broke upon our astonished 
ears. Weknew nothing then of the half-wild staghounds and 
never dreamed of trouble from such a source. 

Not to spin out my story too long, the pack was upon us in 
an instant. We had no fears for ourselves but the old dog’s 
chances of life looked slim enough for some minutes. He had 
dropped behind the rig at the first premonition of a fight, and in 
a second was the centre of as savage a pack of wild beasts as I 
ever expect to lay eyeson. A rare tighter was the old fellow, but 
the odds were enormously against him, and it was evidently only a 
matter of a few moments till he should be torn limb from limb. 

With a savage remark the Captain sprang from the seat of the 
buckboard, followed by myself, and in less time than it takes in 
the telling our hammerless ejectors were pouring a hot volley of 
grouse shot into the edges of that writhing. snapping, howling 
mass of wiry-haired devils. 

It was nip and tuck for 
a few seconds; then the 
guns began to tell and soon 
the form of the old dog 
emerged, still fighting val- 
iantly—bless his courageous 
old soul—and we could 
without danger to him get 
at the fiercest of his an- 
tagonisis. Half a dozen 
shots stretched several of 
the wild-eyed animals life- 
less and the then thor- 
oughly cowed pack, turned 
tail and dashed into the 
brush. We administered 
the coup de grace te the 
wounded, tied up our 
horses, and followed the 
trail of the pack into the 
woods. Most of them got 
clear away but we came up 
with several who had been hit more or less severely and put the 
finishing touches to their career of crime. 

Beyond a badly chewed leg and the loss of a score or more 
mouthfuls of skin and flesh, old ‘‘Job Lots” was not much injured, 
but he rode in the wagon the rest of the way and the blue grouse 
never heard our guns that trip. W. L. AGNEW. 


Amateur Photo by W. P. Glardon. 


A MOOSE ADVENTURE. 

“What, captured a full-grown moose alive?” 

“Yas, sare! and a very big won too, and when he wuz lay down 
and sleep too, sacre bleu!” 

The narrator of the incident was Uncle Frank LaQuier, and 
an old man, but who was well known in former years all along the 
old Pembina trail as one of the hardiest voyageurs and most trust- 
worthy guides of early territorial days. Many a journey he 
has travelled between St. Paul and Pembina, carrying the mails 
and messages long ere the iron horse had tracked over the bound- 
less prairie and unbroken wilderness of the now progressive North- 
west. His interesting recitals of hair-breadth escape, adventure 
and encounter with wild beasts and still wilder men are always 
listened to with keen and appreciative interest by his hearers. 

The adventure in question occurred some thirty-five or forty 
odd years ago in the neighborhood north of where Crookston is 
now built. 

LeQuier and acompanion, Joe Moultrie, a perfect dare-devil of a 





fellow, and who was a stranger to the nature of fear of man or beast, 
were on a return trip, carrying the mail from Pembina to St. Paul. 
It was in the early days of the fall of the year. The prairie grass 
and leaves were just turning to the sere and yellow, the dull, smoky 
haze of the atmosphere and the soft, soothing breath of the lazy 
breezes bespoke the near approach of that most delightful season 
of the year—Indian summer. It was well on toward the afternoon 
and the weary voyageurs had laid down their packs for a few 
moments’ rest, had filled and lighted their calumet and were pufling 
away clouds of white odorous ‘‘kinikinick” smoke that danced and 
wavered on each gust of the soft southern breezes. Suddenly 
LaQuier called the attention of his companion to something 
unusual on the edge of a small grove of poplars, a little distance 
in advance and near the trail which they were traveling. 
Both men looked critically at the object indicated, which 
appeared like two mittens, minus the thumbs, set up out of the 
grass, moving to and fro, backwards and forwards, by some unseen 
power. ‘‘Moose, sacre bleu! it’s a moose,” whispered LaQuier’s 
companion; I am going to capture him.” Continuing he said, 
“the wind is towards us and he will not scent us, now I will 
go around and through the grove and then spring on him and 
clasp my arms around his neck, and you must lose no time but 
run to my assistance and cut his gamble and we'll have moose 
steak for supper.” While giving these instructions to his friend, 
Joe had divested himself of 
everything but his shirt, 
light trousers and mocca- 
Sins, and he was soon on 
his way hedging and creep- 
ing cautiously toward the 
grove and the unsuspecting 
moose, for such it proved 
to be, who was undoubt- 
edly enjoying a quiet siesta 
and little dreaming of lurk- 
ing foes so near at hand. 
A few of the poplar trees 
on the edge of the grove 
and very near to the ani- 
mal had been stripped of 
the outer bark by the 
Indians for the purpose of 
Scraping the rich, juicy 
sap of the inner bark of 
which they were very fond 


“One APIECE.” and which they believed 


possessed Strengthening 
nourishment. The leaves on these trees had become dried and 
somewhat hard and crisp, and when the breeze fanned them they 
produced a soft, soughing sound, sweet cadence to the dumb 
brute quietly resting beneath their shadows. LaQuier watched 
anxiously, with bated breath, for the outcome of his companion’s 
hazardous undertaking. Suddenly he saw his companion leap 
from the thicket with cat-like agility and land upon the sleep- 
ing animal, at the same time calling loudly for assistance. In a 
moment the surprised and thoroughly frightened brute was on its 
feet and now commenced a furious rearing and plunging, compared 
to which the wildest antics of the circus rings would have been 
tame indeed. The moose, which proved to be a large one, snorted 
with fear and tore madly around in its frantic endeavors to disen- 
gage itself from the death-like grip of the sturdy voyageur, who 
had clasped his arms around the brute’s neck, and who was 
being tossed about in a most lively manner, while loudly calling on 
his comrade to come to his aid. LaQuier hurried to his friend’s 
assistance and soon succeeded in cutting the animal's gamble and 
finally its throat, and said he ‘*You bet it was some fun, the moose 
he jump and tear around like /e d:able, and Joe he hang on his 
neck, and the moose he shake ’im round like a dish rag! Joe, he 
say, ‘Hurry up, Louis,’ and I cannot help to laugh to see Joe flying 
around, and | say, hold on Joe. Well, sare, he hold on, and that 
night we had some nice moose meat for supper.” 
THEO. H. BEAULIEU. 
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FIRES AND FOREST REGROWTH. 
WALTER C. BROWER. 


The accretion of ashes from forest fires, however extensive the 
destroyed vegetation may have been, will not in the least interfere 
with the regrowth of the original plant life either of trees or shrubs 
or the minor undergrowth. On the contrary, so far as the ash de- 
posit can exert an influence, it will tend to benefit the future re- 
growth. If no fire had occurred the arborous plant life would 
gradually reach its maturity, and its parts would slowly disintegrate 
and steadily build the soil to a higher state of fertility. The fire 
does not cause any change in the ash of the wood. It merely de- 
stroys that part of the wood fiber that will burn and leaves behind 
a small residue that cannot be consumed by combustion. The 
greater part of the fertility that would accrue to the soil in the 
course of the evolution of decay is lost when the forest is con- 
sumed by tire, and this vast destruction of plant food is not the 
least of the various disasters that overtake a burnt district. The 
soil is greatly weakened, but its powers of germination are in no 
way changed nor are alkaloid poisons introduced to a degree that 
will injure plant life in the least. 

There is but one exception to this rule. In the case of an old 
tamarack swamp which is burnt, when the humus, root-fiber and 
moss is dry, there will often be from one to two feet or even more 
of these formations that will readily burn. This will form an ash 
blanket a foot or more in thickness which will effectually prevent 
the recurrence of plant life until the alkali is disposed of either in 
the course of time by natural forcesor by man. This will also prove 
true in peat bogs or meadows where several feet of the surface for- 
mation is burnt. It also must be borne in mind that swamps of all 
sorts are surcharged with a large accretion of alkaloids, which are 
gradually accumulated by the constant leech that comes to them 
from the adjacent higher regions of soil. 

A tire that sweeps over a pine region when it is thoroughly 
dry will destroy all the pine seeds as well as the small regrowth 
that is always coming forward. The blanket of leaves or needles 
that cover the ground beneath a pine forest, when it has not been 
lately disturbed, will usually be from three to six inches deep. 
rhe extreme winter cold bursts the bark of pine trees, making in- 
numerable small wounds from which the turpentine flows quite 
freely during the spring and early summer. This becomes mixed 
with the needles, and when perfectly dry makes a fire of intense 
heat. As the pine seeds lie in this blanket of needles they are 
always destroyed by fire, and this leaves a clear field for the winged 
seed trees to occupy, if the soil is rich enough to enable them to 
take root. ‘Those deciduous tree seeds that are winged may travel 
with a high wind for a hundred miles or more and plant the 
burnt-over land so thickly that the regrowth will choke itself to 
death in a few years and invite another visit from the fire. 

Yet the chief reason of the failure of a forest that has been de- 
nuded to restore itself is to be found ina far different field. It is 
simply because Nature refuses to grow two such crops as a forest 
in succession on the same land. She has ample power to reseed 
a burnt pine district with the same trees if it were her will to do 
it. But it is known to scientists that however exuberant a re- 
growth may appear in a denuded forest district, it will not reach a 
degree of maturity, before overtaken by death in some form, that 
will render it valuable for lumber or timber purposes. But if man 
should undertake to thin out such a growth and yearly care for it 
until it passed the critical period of tree life, there might be a far 
different result. Man and Nature make a strong team. 


GOOD SPORT AND SPORTSMEN. 


Few if any of the cities in the badger state contain a iarger 
percentage of keen anglers and sportsmen than Stevens Point, Wis., 
as attested by the fact that several shooting and fishing clubs are 
there maintained, and well-bred ‘‘bird dogs” seem to outnumber the 
curs of low degree by a large majority. The local sportsmen show 
a proper spirit by offering a liberal reward for information to 
convict lawless shooters or fishers who violate thesgame laws. 


Good trout fishing may be obtained in the Little Plover, only a 
few miles distant, and black bass are caught in fair numbers in the 
Wisconsin River, near at hand. Fine ruffed grouse shooting can 
be had in the surrounding forests, and deer are comparatively 
plentiful within twenty miles of the city. The representative of 
WESTERN FIELD AND STREAM will long cherish pleasant memories 
of fraternal courtesies extended by local knights of gun and rod. 
One of the keenest local anglers is John Frost, whose daughter 

Miss C. J. Frost—is an adept in artificial fly making, with a prac- 
tical knowledge of the art scarcely excelled by the gifted Mary 
Orvis Marbury, of national fame. Mr. W. Cormack is another 
angler of wide experience in trout, bass and mascalonge fishing, 
and Messrs. F. E. Bement, L. G. Zimmer, J. A. Week, L. G. Hoeffel, 
and J. N. Peicert are enthusiastic sportsmen representing the pro- 
gressive element of the city in business as well as in sportsman- 
Ship. W. W. Woon. 








AN ANCIENT POWDER FLASK. 


The old Norse powder-horn, an illustration of which appears 
on this page, is the property of Mr. Roy P. Ingmundson, of St. Paul. 
This horn was made and came into the possession of the Ingmund- 
son family in the year 1600, at Gathue, near Christiana, Norway, 
and it has been carefully preserved during the twelve succeeding 
generations. 

The carving on the side shown in the picture is artistically exe- 
cuted, and represents the Biblical scene of the meeting of David and 
Abigal, recorded in I Samuel. On the lower edge is carved 
“DAVIT” and ‘‘ABIGAL,” and in the lower, left corner appears the 
date ‘*1600.” The reverse side is ornamented with three groups 
of concentric rings, and a fancy border. On one of the narrow 
edges, the carving shows three hounds in pursuit of a rabbit. 
The other edge has a neat scroll-work and leaf design. 

If this old heirloom could relate its experiences, what a varied 
tale would be unfolded! It could tell of many a feudal row between 
the descendants of the Vikings and their enemies, and of how its old 
sides have warped with glee, when it has listened to its warrior 
owner relate the stirring traditions of the good old days when 
Norway was a power in the world. 

The horn is still in a good state of preservation, and is appar- 
ently well able to pass through the sunshines and the frosts of 
another three hundred years. It is a quaint and valuable old relic, 
aside from the family associations which make it doubly prized by 
its possessor. 
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Western Field and Stream’s Schedule of 


Game Laws and Good Shooting Points. 


Revised to date. It will of course be understood that only the more important varieties of game are mentioned below and as nearly 
as possible in the order of their predominance. For move complete information send 25 cents in stamps for “Game Laws in Brief"’ of the 
entire U. S and Canada, and for ten cents in st: imps We can send you a new vest pocket edition of all the best Western Game and Fish 
States. We are always glad to hear from our readers about any good game fields they are fami'iar with and the accommodations to be 
found there tor sportsmen. 


i FOR MORE COMPLETE INFORMATION WRITE TO THE STATION AGENTS OR THE GENERAL PASSENGER OFFICE OF THE RAILROADS NAMED. 


Minnesota ___ Open seasons are: Grouse, chicken, woodcock, snipe, Sept. 1 to Nov.1. Partridge and que ail, Oct 1 to Dec.1. Ducks 

° and geese, Sept- 1 to April 15. Deer, Oct. 25 to Nov. 15. Moose, caribou and elk, Nov. 5 to Nov. 10. Trout, May 1 
to Sept. 1 Bass, May 15 to March 1. All other food fish, May 1to Marchi. Limit to one person, 5 deer, 1 bull moose and Caribou in a 
season, 25 birds per day. Cannot ship out of the State. S. F. Fullerton, St. Paul, Minn., executive agent. 














ALEXANDRIA, om. Ry. Ducks, chickens, fine lake fishing. | HERMAN, G.N. Ry, Chickens, ducks, geese. 
ASHBY, a partridge. HALLOCK, = ” ” = grouse. 
AITKIN, a. Ry. as ‘ grouse, partridge, deer. | KENSINGTON, Soo Line. <a * a 
ANNANDALE, Soo Line. Quail, pz ren, ducks, ag 4 fishing. | LE SUEUR, C.St.P.M.&0O.Ry. Quail, partridges, chickens, ducks. 
BROWNS VALLEY, G.N. Ry. Chickens, ducks, geese, lake fishing. | Moose LAKE, St.P. & D. Ry. Partridge, deer, bear. 
BENSON, - = Ka ad | MARIETTA, M. «& St.L. Ry. Chickens, ducks, geese. 
BRANDON, ie > ie 3 MADIS 0N, “ - o - 
Birp IsLaAnp, C,. M. & St. P. Ry. Ducks, chickens. MILAN, C. M. & St. P. Ry. Ducks, chickens. 
BORDULAC, Soo Line. Ducks, geese, chickens. | MILACA, G.N. Ry. Ducks, grouse, partridges, deer, bear. 
BRAINERD, N. P. Ry. Ducks, grouse, partridge, deer, lake fishing. | ORTONVILLE, C.M.& St. P. Ry. Ducks, geese, chickens, fish 
BATTLE LAKE, - sag i = F - | PINE RIVERP.O. B. &. N. M. Ry. via Brainerd. Ducks, grouse, part- 
CARLTON, S.P.&D. Ry. * ws a " | ridges, deer, bear, moose, mascalonxe, bass, pike 
CATHAY, Soo Line. Chickens, ducks. | (See advertisement, Kabekona Camp.) 
DALTON, G. N. Ry. Ducks, chickens, lake fishing. PERHAM, N. P. Ry. Ducks, grouse, partridges, deer, fish. 
DETROIT, N. P Ry. - partridge, deer, fish, | PARK RapPtps, G. N. Ry. i pet * mascalonge 
DEER RIVER, D. S.& W.Ry. via Duluth, Ducks, grouse, partridge, PELICAN Ravips, “ - ” ag geese. 

deer, moose, bear, salmon trout, mascalonge, etc. PRINCETON, oy Chickens, *‘ ” ducks 

Address F. L. Vance. Rusu City, St.P. & D. Ry. Chickens, partridges, ducks, fish. 

G.N. Ry, Closeto St. Paul. Quail, partridge, squirrels. RUSHMORE, C.St.P.M.&O Ry. tucks, chickens. 
: d i Ducks, geese, chickens, grouse, fish. REDWOOD, M. &. St. L. Ry. Chickens, ducks, g: ese. 

EL BOW LAKE, “E = = aif he i“ SLAYTON, C.St.P.M.& 0. Ry. Chickens, grouse, ducks. 
Fosston, * ” sa ” ‘* partridge, deer. THIEF RIVER FaLus, G.N. Ry. Grouse, ducks, geese, partridges, 
FARWELL, Seo Line. Chickens, ducks. | deer. 
GRAND RAPIDs, See Dver River. Near by and same advantages. TRACY, C.& N.W. Ry. Chickens, grouse, ducks 
GLENWOOD, N P. Ry. (aiso Soo Line.) Ducks, geese, chickens, fine TOWER, D. &I.R.Ry. via Duluth. Deer,moose, partridges,ducks. 

fishing. WALKER, B. & N. M. Ry, via Brainerd. Ducks, partridges, deer. 
GARDEN City, C.St.P.M.&0O.Ry. Chickens, ducks, geese, quail. bear, moose, fish. 
HAMILTON, as ‘a Close to St. Paul. Ducks, quail. WAVERLY, G.N. Ry. Quail, ducks, partridges. 
HERON LAKE, = = Ducks, (canvas-back, red heads,) | WHEATON, C.M. & St.P. Ry. Ducks, chickens, geese. 

reese, chickens. WINDOM. Cc. St. P.M.& O. Ry. Chickens, ducks, geese. 

Hixc KLEY, St.P & D. Ry. Ducks, chickens. pe artridge, deer. | WARREN. G. N. Ry. Chickens, grouse, ducks, geese. 





Wisconsin.— The dates of open season are: Chickens, grouse, partridees, mallard, teal and wood duck, woodcock, snipe, plover. 
°—— Sept, 1 to Dec. 1. Other varieties of ducks, Sept. 1 to May 1. Quail protected until 1901. Deer, Nov. 1 to Noy. 20, 
Residents $1, and non-residents $50 license to bunt deer. Trout, April 15 to Sept. 1. All other fish May 25 to Marchi. No shipments out 
of the State exceeding 20 Ibs. Non-residents not allowed to kill more than two deer in one season. State Warden, James T. Ellarson, 
Madison, Wis. 











ARENA, C. . Ry. Chickens, ducks, geese, deer, bear, | GILL’s LANDING, Wis. Cent. Ry. Ducks, partridges, deer, bear 
partridges. GRANTSBURG, St. P.& D. Ry. Chickens, partridges, ducks, deer. 
BARRON, So Line. Partridges, grouse, ducks, deer, trout, bass. INGRAM, Soo Line. Partridge, deer, trout. 
BRUCE, si * = ai - sin _ | MONTELLO, Wis. Cent. Ry. Ducks, partridges. 
(Write T. R. Page.) PRATT JUNCTION, C. St.P. M. & O. Ducks, partridges, deer 
BRULE, D.S.S.& A. Ry. Partridges, ducks, deer, trout. PIKE, C.M & St. P. Ry. Deer, bear, partridges. 
CABLE, Cc. St. P.M. & O. Ry. tartridges, ducks, deer, trout, | Rick LAKE, Soo Line. Partridges, chicken, deer, trout. 
bass, pike, etc. SPOONER, Wis. Cent. Ry. Ducks, partridges, deer, bear. 
Wis. Cent. Ry. Chickens, partridges, deer, bear. THREE LAKes,C. & N.W. Ry. Deer, bear, partridges, woodcock. 
RIVE zn, C.&.N.W.Ry. Ducks, partridges, w oodcock,deer, bear. Wiite Biren,C.St.P.M.&0O. “* 46 " trout. 


GORDON, St.P.M.&O.Ry. deer, bear. WITHER, Wis. Cent. Ry. “ = - 





Michi  — — dates -* pen season are: Quail, partridge, pheasant, Oct. 1 to Mec, 1, except in upper peninsula, partridges, Sep. 
g _ hia > to Nov. 15. Ducks, geese, Sep. 1 to Jan. 31 Snipe, woodcock, plover, Oct. to Dec. 1. Deer, Nov. 8 to Novy. 30. 
Trout, May 1 to Sep. 1 Other fish, July 1 to \ich. 1. No shipments out of the State. Limit 5 deer. Residents, 75c. ana non-residents, $25 
license to hunt deer. State Warden, Chase S. Osborn, Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. 








Au TRAIN C.M.& St. P. Ry. Ducks, chickens. geese, partridges: PARIS, G.R.& I. Ry. Partridges, deer, bear. 
deer, bear. ST. CLAIR, M.C. Ry. Ducks, quail, partridees, woodcock. 
CRYSTAL Fats, C. & N.W. Ry. Chickens, partridges, deer. bear. TOPINABEE, Partridges, deer, bear. 
F REMONT, C.& W.M. Ry. Ducks, partridge, deer. VIENNA, = Ducks, snipe, woodcock. 
2BIC ae « N. Ww. Ry. P: irtridges, deer, bear. WHITEHALL, C.& W.M.Ry. Partridges, ducks, deer. 
ducks, deer, bear. MANISTIQUE, Soo Line. ned - ” 
ONoT A, DS.S.& A. Ry. Pa: tridges, deer, bear. 





Mesthe iti... The dates of open season are: Chicken, grouse and woodcock, Aug. 20 to Nov.1. Ducks, geese,cranes, Aug. 20 
to May 1. Buffalo, moose, elk, deer, antelope, caribou, mountain sheep, Oct. 15 to Dec. 15. Fish. May 1 to 
Nov 1. Limit, 25 birds per day, 5 animals in any ones ison, No shipments os of the State. Permit from County Auditor required. 75c. 











to residents, $25 to non-residents. State Warden, Geo. E. Bowers, Fargo, N. 
toes aE ee TRE TIES UCR hay a ee 
BISMARCK, N. P. Ry. Chickens, grouse, ducks, geese, antelope, deer. KENSA, Soo Line. Ducks, geese, chickens, grouse. 


BoTTingeau, G.N. Ry. MICHIGAN City, G.N. Ry. Chickens grouse, ducks, geese. 








CARRINGTON, N. P. Ry. ‘ | MINNEWAUKON, N. P. Ry. 

COOPERSTOWN, * os 0 - MEDORA, = Grouse, deer, antelope, ducks. 

DEVILS LAKE, G. N. Ry. we si PARK RIVER, G.N. Ry. - chickens, ducks, geese. 

DAWSON, N. P. Ry. Ducks, geese, chickens, grouse. | PEMBINA, N. P. Ry. ae ” - 

Dic KINSON, wg Grouse, ducks, antelope, deer. | PORTLAND, G.N. Ry. a a2 2 

Fr og Line. Chickens, grouse, ducks, geese. | RUGBY JUNCTION, = ei = ak antelope. 
>. N. Ry. Ducks, geese, chickens, grouse. ST. JoHN, o “i oe we 

JAMESTOWN x r. Ry. st = o« | WILLISTON, cn 7 = . = 





The dates of open season are: Grouse, chickens, Sep. 1toJan.1. Ducks, snipe, plover, curlew, Sep. 1 to May 
South Dakota.— 15 Buff.lo, moose, elk, deer, antelope, sheep or goat, Oct. 1 to Dec. 1. Non-residents not permitted to kill 
any of these animals at any time, and residents, not more than 2 in one day or 4in the season. F ish, May i1to Oct. 1. No shipments out 
of the State. Quail protected until 1898. 











BOWDLE, C.M.& St. P.Ry. Chickens, grouse, ducks geese. PUTNEY, G.N. Ry. Ducks, geese, chickens. 


GETTYSBURG, C. & N.W. Ry. v cs a SISSETON, C. M. & St. P. Ry. Chickens, grouse, ducks, geese. 
LAKE PRESTON, " Ducks, geese, chickens. WATERTOWN, G.N.& C.M.& St. P. Rys. Ducks, geese, chickens. 











MADISON, C. M. & St. P. Ry. = = me WEBSTER Cc. M. & St. P. Ry. 
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Montana. The dates of open seasons are: Grouse, chickens, partridge, Aug. 15 to Dec. 15. Ducks, geese, brant, swan, Sep.1 to May 


1. Deer, goat, antelope, Sep. 1 to Jan. 1. Moose and elk. Sep. 15 to Nov.15 Bison, buffalo, quail, Chinese pheasant, 
mountain sheep and beaver protected indefinitely. Trout, July 1 to May 1. Limit, 6 deer, goat, or antelope, 2 moose or elk, in any one open 
season, 20 birds (except wild fowl) in one day. Unlawful to kill or ship for market. 


BELTON, G.N. Ry. All kindsof large and small gameandtrout. 
The famous Lake McDonald country at 
the summit of tire Rockies, 

BOZEMAN, N. P. Ry. All kinds of large and small game and trout, 

BIG SANDY, &. B. By. es ‘es vis si sh 7 

BLACKFOOT, = - ” - " si 

The famous St. Mary's lakes country. 

Camp outfit desirable. 


Idaho The dates of open season are: Moose, caribou, mountain sheep and goats, elk and Mongolian pheasants, Sep. 1 to Oct. 
- mee 


CHINOOK, G.N. Ry. All kinds of large and small game and trout, 
COLUMBIA FALLs, “* 66 “ “ te os 
Eppy, xB. P. Ry. ” “ “ “ 

HAMILTON, " + “ ‘ mn és 

IK ALISPEL, G. N. Ry. ” és “ “ 
MISSOULA, mn. P. Ry. ” “ “ “ 

RED LopGE, ss “ “ ‘ ‘“ 6s 


(See advertisement of E. E. Van Dyke.) 





# 
Deer or antelope, Sep. 1 to Jan.1. Quail, Oct. 1 to Dec. 1. Partridge, pheasant, chickens, grouse, sage or fool hens, Aug. 1. 
to Dec. 15. Ducks, geese and swan, Aug. 15 to March 15. Fish, May 15 to Nov. 1 


3ONNER’S FerRY. G.N. Ry. All kinds of large and small game and 
fish. 


Hope. N. P. Ry. All kinds of large and small game and fish. | 


NEWPORT. G.N. Ry. All kinds of large and small game and fish. 


LAKE. N. P. Ry. Ducks, geese and big game. Write R. W. 
Rock. 


W omin The dates of open season are: Partridges, pheasants, chickens and grouse, Aug. 15 to Dee. 1. 
y g. Dec. 1 Ducks, geese, brant and swans, Sep. 1 
Males only may be killed. No shipments allowed in or out of the State. Non-residents must pay $20 license. Game and 


Sep. 1 to Dec. 1. 


Sage hens, July 15 to 
to May 1. Deer, elk, moose, mountain sheep and goats, antelope, 


fish can be taken only for immediate use as food. Trout, grayling and land-locked salmon, May 1 to Oct. 1. 


Jackson P.O. All kinds of large and small game, trout. See Adver- 
tisement of ‘‘The Hermitage.”’ 

TEN SLEEP. All kinds of game and trout. Write James Fullerton. 

CoRA,. All kinds of game and trout. Write Ira Dodge. 


tected until 1900. All wild fowl, Aug. 15 to Jan. 1. 





DUBOIs. All kinds of game, trout. Write Nelson Yarnell. 
BIG PINEY. sis ia sa * H.D. De Kalb. 
MAMMOTH HOT SPRINGS. Entrance to National Park. 


Washin rton ___ The dates of open scason are: Deer, Sep. 1. to Dec, 1, All other large game, Sep. 1to Nov. 1. Go use, partridge, 
Pa ° chickens, sage hen, native pheasant and ptarmigan, Aug. 15 to Dee 1. 

Trout, April 1 to Nov. 1. 
ments out of the State. Limit, 2 game animals or 10 birds in One day. 


Quail ane all imported phe«sants pro- 
Salmon, Ap. 10 to Aug. 10 and Sep.10 to Mch.1. No ship 


Manitoba The dates of open season are: Grouse, chickens, partridges, Sep. 15 to Dec. 1. Wild fowl, Sep.1to May1. All large 
° game protected to Oct. ’98. No shipments out of the Province. $50 license for non residents. 








(Buffalo, Sep. 15 to 


H . y The dates of open season are: All large game animals, Oct. 1 to Feb. 1. 
Northwest Territories. lec. 15.) Grouse, chicken, partridge, Sep. 15 to Dec. 15. Ducks, Aug. 23 to May 15. Plover 
and snipe, Aug.1 toJan.1. Trout, Jan. 1 toOct.1. Yearly license to non-residents, $5, to guest of any residents for 5 days free. No exports 


allowed. 





Send 25 cents in stamps for ‘‘Game Laws in Brief’’ giving the complete and up todate lawsof theentire U.S. andCanada. And 10 cents 


in stamps for new vest pocket edition of all the Western Game and Fish States. Address John P. Burkhard, Pioneer Press Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 





WHERE DUCKS AND GEESE ARE PLENTY. 
Editors Western Field and Stream. 

I must say that you get up a good magazine; just the kind for 
the West, and just the kind each and every true sportsman should 
have. The price of it fora year would not be as much as what 
some spend in a day for cigars. 1 will soon make your heart glad 
with the cost of one or two years’ subscription in advance. 

Talk about ducks and geese. You ought to be here and see 
what we have. There are 72 lakes within 25 miles of Dawson, and 
they are full of ducks and geese this season. 

I have hunted in all parts of the State of North Dakota and 
they have some good shooting, but they are not in it with this 
range. I have been here since the spring of 1883 and I expect to die 
here in this land of the wild goose and duck and of the golden 
grain. I can go out for a couple of hours and get from one to a 
dozen canvas backs (as one likes in quantity), get back, have them 
cooked for supper and while eating them have the band play Annie 
Rooney, for we have a good band here in the backwoods. 

J. J. GOKEY. 
AS IT SHOULD BE. 

‘| have been in the habit of getting WESTERN FIELD AND STREAM 
through news dealers, but after reading your article in August 
number, decided to subscribe properly. Here is my dollar. 

I see in the list of shooting points Withee on Wisconsin Central. 
Who said ducks? I know that country well. Have hunted a good 
deal init. There are only wood ducks to be found occasionally. 
Partridges are plentiful there, but underbrush generally heavy. 
La Crosse has more duck shooting, and good bass and pickerel 
fishing. W. W. WITHEE, La Crosse, Wis. 


ONE OF MANY. 


Enclosed please tind $2.00. I want the magazine of ‘‘hirds;” 
those pictures are fine. My subscription is not out, but you can 
apply to the end of it this appendage. I congratulate you upon 
your paper and have not regretted my investment 

Chickens are plentiful here, but big and wild. This year they 


are all found on the high ground. Ducks are thick and every- 
where. Yours, cordially, G. MURRAY SHEPPARD. 


THE GRAND RAPIDS TOURNAMENT. 
GRAND Rapips, Itasca Co., Minn, 

The Itasca Gun Club of Grand Rapids, Minn., will hold its 
first annual tournament on October 29 and 30, 1897. It will be a 
strictly amateur shoot, and we are in hopes to see a goodly number 
of such shots here. 

There will be a large amount of added money as well as a 
good list of prizes offered. Anyone desiring to see the program 
can have a copy upon request. 

The newspapers of some of the larger cities have commented 
upon a ‘‘grand moose hunt” that is to take place under the man- 
agement of our club. This is entirely wrong in every respect. 
The Itasca Gun Club is organized to protect the fishing and hunt- 
ing of our county, not to encourage such hunts as some members 
of the press would have the public believe. 

We wish, however, to let the sportsmen of the Northwest 
know that they do not have to go either East or West to enjoy the 
pleasure of killing moose or deer as we have plenty hereabouts. 

The Gun Club have always tried to do their part in enforcing 
the game laws, but I tell you that it is a very thankless job when 
the State Game and Fish Commission will not assist us in the 
least. We have asked for the appointment of a deputy warden 
when it is most needed, but as yet we are unable to see or hear of 
one in our vicinity 

We see by a newspaper report from Tower that our State 
Game Warden has allowed the capture and shipment of five moose 
calves, and this to parties outside of our State. A pretty note this; 
when parties from outside of our State can come in and violate our 
game and fish laws and then receive the sanction of our State 
Game and Fish Commission. 

If you will please assist us by publishing this statement you 
will confer a favor upon the members of our gun club, 

Dr. W. H. Brown, Secy. 
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Advertisements in these columns inserted for two 
cents per word, each insertion. If displayed $2.00 

rinch, each insertion, Send money with the ad- 
yertisement. 


FOR SALE.—Kentucky Saddle Mare, “Black Bess.” Per- 
fect under saddle and can be driven single or double. 
geautiful, kind and faultless every way. Specially desir- 
able as a ladies’ horse. A bargain. Address this office. 

FOR SALE.—One tine new machine loading block, 50 
hole, with graduated slides, etc., for 1, 1%, 1% oz. shot, 
and 2%, 2% and 3 drams powder. This is the kind used 
by manufacturers and large shell loaders, and is made 
py B. G. 1. Co. Isa bargain at $20. All complete. In- 

uire this office. . 

FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE.—Will exchange for Hammer- 
less Gun, 10 or 12 Ga. (must be full choked), eight pairs 
of Buffalo Horns nicely polished and mounted on real 
buffalo skin, value $65. A bargain for some one. Will 
not take anything but gun or cash offer. Address D, 
care of this journal. . 

KODAKS.—A 5x7 Kodak outfit, extra plate holders 
and carrying case, folding tripod and all complete. 
Cost about $90; $40 buys it; also a new one, size 4x5, 
ata bargain. Address this office. 

BICYCLES—If you want a real high grade ladies’ or 
gentlemen’s wheel at a bargain. Addreess Room 919 
Pioneer Press Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 

FOR SALE—Imported double-barrel breech-loading 
shot gun, 16 gauge, fine barrels and beautiful carved 
stock. Cheap. John T. Smith, 439-441 Jackson Street, 
St. Paul, Minn. 

FOR SALE—An extra fine hand made “Schneider” 
hammerless double gun, 10 gauge, especially adapted 
for duck and goose shooting, as good as new. Price, 
$100, For particulars address Th. Gjerdrum, Mayville, 


N. D. 

FOR SALE—Handy serviceable hunter’s axes wt. 8 to 
20 oz. Hunter’s knives made to order, hand made,ex- 
cellent temper. Colclesser Bros., Eldorado. Blair Co,, Pa. 

FOR SALE OR TRADE—Burgess Special “Trap” shot- 
gun in good condition, excellent shooter. For ladies’ 
D. B. shotgun, watch of suitable grade or cash. Corre- 
spondence solicited. G. Thomas Spencer, Caylor, Va. 

FOR SALE—Order your tents, awnings, paulins, wagon 
covers, &c., from the American Tent and Awning Co., 
129 First Ave. North, Minneapolis, Minn. 

WANTED—A 12-gauge Hammerless Shotgun, good and 
cheap. Lock Box 275, Alton, lowa, 


KENNEL. 

FOR SALE—The famous pointer Von Gull, six times a 
field trial winner, and four times winner on the bench. 
Also several puppies by him, out of field trial winning 
bitches. T. T. Ashford, Birmingham, Ala. 

FOR SALE—Female pointers, Sensation — Bang 
stock, beauties, large and strong, 7 months old. 
Clark, 256 Hennepin Ave, Minneapolis, Minn. 

FOR SALE—Fox hounds. One bitch one year old with 
6 puppies 6 weeks old. One dog 13 months old. Also 
one pointer dog unbroken, 2 yearsold. One Winchester 
repeating shot gun model 1893, 12 gauge. One Marlin 
rifle 40-60 cal. Cheap for cash. Write for particulars, 
French Baird, River Falls, Wis. 

FOR SALE—English setters, 3 dogs, 3 bitches, Count 
Gladstone, Antonio Dans Lady and Daisy Hunter blood, 
2months. Pointers, 3 dogs, 2 bitches, blood of Rush of 
Lad, King of Kent, Graphic and Trinket. Pointers, 1 dog, 
| bitch, Hal Pointer Croxteth and Trinket blood, 3 
months. Pointers, 3 dogs, 2 bitches, Mark Sirius and 
Parson’s Trinket blood. All registerable. One broken 
lrish setter, one broken pointer, one fine unbroken Irish 
waterspaniel. Satisfaction guaranteed. Write for pedi- 
grees and prices. E. D. Brown, Lumber Exchange, Min- 
neapolis. 

FOR SALE—High bred and very handsome Cocker 
spaniel puppies, whelped April 14th, 1897, eligible to 
registration. For extended breeding and price ad- 
dress Fashion Cocker Kennel, No. 58 Royalston Ave., 
Minneapolis, Minn. é 

FOR SALE OR TRADE—Trained pointer bitch. A beauty. 
M. W. Stiles, Wentworth, S. Dak. : 
.FOR SALE—Thoroughbred pointers, whelped April 20. 
Sire, imported “Dogwood,” one of the finest dogs in 
America. Dams, either “Dottie” by “King Don” and 
“Winning Sensation,” or “Nat,” (owned by W. 1. Reynolds, 
Pipestone, Minn.) Easily trained for tield work. “Dog- 
wood” will serve at stud. For prices, etc., address Edgar 
P. Sawyer, Waldwic Kennels, Oshkosh, Wisconsin. 

FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE for 12-ga. Shotgun. Choice of 
two handsome young (13 mos.) thoroughbred Llewellyn 
Setters, black and white, and black, white and tan. Count 
Noble, Druid and Gus Bondhu blood. Full pedigree. Not 
yet trained to retrieve, but being worked regularly on 
Prairie chicken. E, A. Taylor, Faribault, Minn. . 

WANTED—A good partridge dog. Please describe and 
name lowest cash price. H, this office. 

WANTED—A yvood chicken and quail dog, retriever 
Preferred; not over 3 years old. Also good duck dog. 
Address C. R. S., care of this magazine. 


> 





DOG TRAINING. 


Dogs trained for field work on chickens and quail. 
Broken dogs and puppies forsale atalltimes. Breeder of 
English Setters, Irish Setters and Pointers. If you want 
to buy a good dog write me. If you want your dog 


gang | 
O.B. 





trained write me. A. C. Noonan, Biue Earth City, Minn. 


Please mention this magazine when writing to advertisers. 


DOG TRAINING. 

Ihave had twenty years experience of dog training 
and can give you good reference. Prices to suit the 
times. Hunting parties who contemplate a chicken 
hunt the coming season will find good accommodation 
at my farm, at reasonable rates. P. H. Ehlers, Garvin, 
Minn. 


IN THE STUD. 


RODFERN, 
ANTONIO, EX. NELLIE HOPE. 
Full brother to Rodfield.) 


To a few bitches of the most approved 


breeding only. Fee will be a matter of 
correspondence. 
AL. C. ANDERSON, 


Menomonie, Wis. 





Midway Rennels, 


555 Snelling Ave., ST. PAUL. 


Chesapeake Bay, Irish Water Spaniel, Pointer 
and Setter Puppies, St. Bernards and Great Danes. 


| All pedigreed stock. 





THOROUGHBRED 


DACHSHUNDES 














BLACK CROOK KENNELS, 


LAGRANGE, ILL. 


The Amateur Trainer 


Force System without the whip. 


By ED. F. HABERLEIN, a practical trainer of 
thirty years’ experience. 
EDITION! Revised and Illustrated 
page portraits of typical bird dogs. 
Price, paper cover, $1.00, best full cloth binding and 
gold embossed, $1.50. Sent postpaid upon receipt. of 
amount, or free as a premium for two new subscribers 
the $1.00 edition and three for the $1.50 edition. 


THIRD with full- 


KENNEL SECRETS. 
By “ASHMONT.” 
The Most Exhaustive Treatise on the Dog «ver Written, 


With this in hand the merest novice can manage, breed 
and exhibit dogs as scientifically as the most experi- 
enced. Moreover it contains 150 Exquisite HALFTONE 
Pictures of the grandest dogs of all breeds the world 
has ever known, constituting it priceless asa standard 
for dogs. 

Price $3.00, and 34 Cents Expressage; or sent pre- 
paid for 7 New Subscribers. 

If your Dog is sick you must have 


ASHMONT’S DISEASES OF DOGS. 
Which will tell you from what disease he is suffering, and 
how tocure the same. Price, $2, postpaid; sent free 
for four new subscribers. 


MODERN TRAINING AND HANDLING, 


is universally conceded to be, far and away the best 
work ofthe kind ever published. Price reduced to $2, 
postpaid; sent for four new subscribers. 
P. Burkhard, Publisher Western Field and Stream, St. 
Paul, Minn. 





| Address J. A, QUIGG, Proprietor, 





| CHIC AND I, 


for Gun 


the 


or, The Practical Training of a Dog 

By Ben Hur, 
Being acommon sense and thoroughly practical method 
of educating a hunting dog for ticld work, together 
with entertaining and instructive descriptions of hunt- 
ing trips. Price, paper cover, $1.00; cloth cover, gold 
embossed, $1.50. Mailed free on receipt of price, or 
FREE as a premium for two subscribers, in paper, and 
three, in cloth edition. 


SPRATT’S PATENT LIMITED are 
Shipping large quantities of their Dog Cakes 
to the Pacitic Coast for the supply of parties 
Starting out for 


KLONDYERKE, 


these biscuits having proved so satisfactory 
on recent polar expedition. They are used 
at field trials, on hunting expeditions and 
in the principal kennels of the world. Send 
for catalogue to the New York Office, 239 
to 245 East 56th St., or to the California 
Branch, 1320 Valencia St., San Francisco. 


| DECOY DUCKS AND GEESE. 


Send stamps for the Standard 
the finest in the world. 

G. W. STEVENS, 
| P. O. Box 114, Westport, N. Y. 
Successor to H. A. 


price list of 


| Decoys 


Stevens. 





Sportsman’s Resorts. 





KABEKONA CAMP. 


An ideal resort for sportsmen. This is an entirely 
new camp in an absolutely new country. We have 
muskelonge, black bass, pike, pickerel and whitefish, 


moose, deer, black bear, grouse and ducks. This camp 
is located on Woman Lake, ¢ Minn., in the 
center of atimber and lake country, there being 17 
lakes within a radius of 15 miles. Write us for booklet 
and map. Address Kabekona Camp, Pine River P. O., 
Cass Co., Minn. 


MOOSE LODGE, 


(ITASCA CO., MINN.) 


ass Co., 


On the famous Big Fork and Bow String 
Rivers, will be opened August 10th. 
Moose, DEER, BEAR, DUCKS, GROUSE, PART- 
RIDGES, SNIPE, &C. FISHING the tinest in the State. 
For particulars address 
F. L. VANCE, Proprietor, 
DEER RIVER, 


MINNESOTA. 


HOTEL QUIGG. 


The only first-class hotel in Deer River, Itasca Co., Minn. 
| Headquarters for Tourists and Sportsmen 
| going to the famous Bow String and Big 
Fork country. 
Guides, Boats and all other conveniences. 


DEER RIVER, MINNESOTA. 


| FOR GOOD HUNTING 


and all the necessary facilities of dogs, good livery and 


hotel accommodation, call on 
By WATERS, gives the very essence of Training, and | 
|A fine chain of 
| geese, 
Address John | °° 


F. C. DAVIES, New Rockford, N. D. 


lakes, plenty of ch 
Correspondence solicited 


kens, ducks and 


SPORTSMEN'S RESORTS CONTINUED ON ANOTHER PAGE 








WESTERN FIELD AND STREAM. 


DOGS FOR THE KLONDYKE. 


The first body of miners who started from Juneau for the 
Yukon country, left for the Dyea Pass on last February 27. They 
brought out six lusty dogs which were obtained at Seattle, Wash., 
and are to be used for draught purposes in place of ‘‘ huskies,” 
which are scarce and expensive. With this beginning, it may be 
expected that the dog business will develop in the course of a year 
from now; by which time the market will be well supplied with 
canines Suitable for Arctic use. All the requisites are a heavy, warm 
coat of long hair, with size, weight and strength enough to haul, 
each, his share of the sledge; and sufficiently young and intelligent 
to comprehend and perform what is required of him. It is remark- 
able how tractable the canine species are and we have been sur- 
prised in past winters to see setters and spaniels hauling boys twice 
as heavy as themselves along the streets at a lively gait and un- 
broken pace, well trained and apparently interested in their work. 
It is not more than fifteen years since ‘‘ husky” dogs were a mer- 
chantable commodity in Minnesota and we remember that a crack 
team was purchashed in Selkirk, Manitoba, and exhibited at the 
New Orleans Cotton Exposition. Now we are exporting dogs to 
the Arctic regions, and we dare say that our heavy water spaniels, 
Chesapeake Bay dogs, Newfoundlands, St. Bernards and other 
heavy-weight dogs will supersede the traditional Eskimo dogs in 
course of time, unless some of the Yukon fur traders, like Cudahy, 
or Harper, undertake to perpetuate their species for breeding. 
There is no doubt about their being able to endure theclimate. In- 
deed, the temperature at Forty-Mile Creek did not drop below 50 
last winter, which is twenty degrees less than it reached the winter 
before. 


Powers’ patent cleaning rod, advertised on another page, is the 
most complete and satisfactory implement ever devised for the 
convenience of shooters. No outfit is complete without it. Send 
us three new subscribers and we will send you one postpaid. 


A POPULAR SPORTSMAN. 

One of FIELD AND STREAM’S warmest friends in the Canadian 
Northwest, Capt. W. H. Cottingham, Dominion Lands Agent at 
Lethbridge, Alta., and an enthusiastic sportsman, is president of 
the Alberta Gun Club. Captain Cottingham has the happy for- 
tune not only of being able to appreciate a good thing, but to be 
himself appreciated. 


By edict of Queen Victoria, horses of the royal stud are to be 
docked no more. Consequently this inhuman fashion is likely to 


subside. Good! 


‘Driven to a pen for a living!” as the ram said when the 
farmer's boy hustled the flock into the corral out of the blizzard. 


OUR GREATER ZOO. 


The proposed zoological park in the upper part of New York 
city is now a fixed fact. The city donated the land, and the society 
operates the vivarium. The park was officiaily inaugurated on 
May 24th, and the society is now looking about for installation 
funds and maintenance. When in operation the animals collected 
will occupy their allotted space of the two hundred and fifty acres 
in a quasi state of nature, with a freedom so real that with many 
species the sense of confinement will be either lost or greatly 
diminished, while yet their environment will be sufticiently con- 
tracted to permit proximity and inspection. For instance, the 
buffalo and elk will have ranges of twenty acres, and their 
enclosures will no longer resemble spacious cow pens as in the 
existing zoological gardens of the world. This park will assimi- 
late more nearly to the great private game preserves which we 
already have; the site of Rrenx Park being admirably adapted for 
the purpose, with a great diversity of contour of trees, under- 
brush, open glades, rocky hillocks and water spaces. The park 
is to be free to the public, and it looks to memberships, donations 
and endowments for its maintenance. The conception is Director 
Hornaday’s, in large part, as the outgrowth of a close study of 
zoological collections abroad; and he hopes that with an outlay of 
$250,000 to give America the finest ‘‘zoo” in the world. 
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Secure a case of Hammis delicious Beer-A brew 
that returns a fisherman’s favor. Cool the bottles 
in the water and quaff a cup of the amberse 
stuff thats fit for a woodland King!scoare 
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THROUGHOUT 
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NORTHWEST. 
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